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MISS CLOUD AND MISS SUNBEAM. 


limp 

•vast 

shady 

curve 


stamped 

candy 

ugly 

gaily 


supper 

happiness 

pastures 

daisies 


centre 

sunbeam 

violet 

window-sill 


1, My window overlooks a garden, where 
two little girls play almost every day. I 
call one of them Miss Cloud, and the other 
Miss Sunbeam. The first makes a great 
friend of a pout and twists her lips thus, 

The other is always making love to a smile, 
which gives to her sweet lips a pretty curve 
like this, >- ■>. Can you guess how they look ? 

2. The other day they went out into the 
woods and pastures for wild flowers; and, 
when they came back, they brought bunches 
of blue violets, and daisies, and some green 
ferns which had already begun to fitde. 
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They were very happy, and yet very tired, 
with muddy shoes and soiled, torn aprons. 

3. Sunbeam gave some of hor nicest 
flowers to her mother, and some to her 
sister. Miss Cloud said that she had worked 
too hard to give any of here away — she- 
wanted them all herself. But after eating 
her supper she forgot them, and the next 
morning they were found on the window-sill, 
quite limp and dead. Sunbeam’s had been 
put in water, and were now tossing their 
heads gaily, as if they were still in their 
shady beds in the woods. 

4. “ Let’s play pony,” said Miss Cloud. 

“ You may drive,” said Miss Sunbeam. 

“ All right ! ” and away they went as 
happy as two birds. 

5. All at once one of the lines broke. 
Miss Cloud stamped her foot — 

“We never play anything but something 
happens.” 

“ I can fix it in a minute,” said Sunbeam, 
smiling. 

6. “The yard isn’t big enough to play in, 
and we can’t have any fun.” 

“ Oh, I think we do very well,” I heard 
Sunbeam answer. 

7 . “ You are not a good pony, and I won’t 
play any more,” said Miss Cloud ; and, with 
an ugly frown on her face, she ran into 
the house. 
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8. Sunbeam played alone 
the rest of the day, and she 
was so happy, and all things 
out-of-doors were so bright, 
that she seemed like a 
real sunbeam playing 
with sunbeams. 

9. Their mother 
wanted to surprise 
them one afternoon. 
When they came from 
school they saw, under 
the apple tree in the 
yard, a table covered 
with a white cloth. 
On it were tiny cream- 
cakes, a small jar of honey, rice-cakes, and 
a tall dish of nuts and candy right in the 
centre. How they laughed and cried with 
joy, and ran for their wax dolls and toy 
tea-sets ! 


10. After it was all over, I heard Miss 
Cloud ask : 


“ Don’t you hope that mother will give us 
another ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t think about another,” said 
Sunbeam, “ I think about this, it is so nice !” 
and her pretty face smiled all over with 
happiness. 
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These little girls are both my pets; but 
which do you think I like best ? Which do 
you like best ? 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death , and that vast for ever 
One grand, sweet song. 

— C. Kingsley. 


Lesson II. 


A TIGER STORY. 


lain 

loaded 

sunshine 


tigers 

lady 

forward 


animal swinging 

gentleman servants 
really travelling 

1. “Now, Uncle George,” said Milly, “we 
are ready to hear the story you were to 
tell us.” 

“Well, children, sit down and I will tell 
you a story about a tiger 

“ A lady and a gentleman, with their baby, 
a little boy, were travelling through a lonely 
part of India. 

2. “ One night they had to sleep near a 
thick wood, and the lady, after kissing her 
baby, put him into a swinging cot. 

“ In the middle of the night she started 
up and cried — * O my baby ! My baby ! 
Where is my baby ? ’ 

“ They looked into the cot, but the baby 
was not there ! 
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3. “You can think how great was their 
fear. They ran out of the tent, and saw, by 
the light of the moon, a great animal moving 
oft’ toward the wood, with something white 
in its mouth. 

“ They woke the servants, and taking 
their loaded guns went into the wood. 

4. “ They went as hist as they could, yet 
making very little noise, for fear the animal, 
which was a tiger, would hear them and ran 
far away into the wood. 



“ Soon they saw through the trees that 
the tiger had lain down, and was playing 
with the baby, as a cat plays with a mouse, 
before she kills it. 

5. “ O how sad the poor mother felt ! 
How she cried to the men to save her child ! 
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“ What could the father and the servants 
do ? 

“Just then one of the men raised his gun 
to fire at the tiger. 

" m ' ’ him, cried out, 1 O 



You will kill ray 


“ But the man fired, and the tiger, jump- 
ing up, gave a loud cry and fell down, shot 
dead. 

“ Then they all ran forward, and there was 
the baby quite safe and smiling, as if he were 
not at all frightened.” 

7 “ O uncle, what a strange story ! And 
did the baby really live ?” 

“Yes. The lady was very ill of fright, 
but the baby was not hurt at all. I have 
often seen him since then.” 

“ O have you really seen a baby that has 
been in a tiger’s mouth ?” 

“ Yes, I have ; and you have seen him too.” 

“We, uncle? When did we see him ?” 

“ You can see him now.” 

8. The children looked all around the 
room, and then back at Uncle George. 

Something in his eyes made Milly say, 
“ Uncle, could it have been you ?” 

“ Yes,” said Uncle George, “ I was that 
very baby.” 


A good laugh is sunshine in a house. 
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Lesson III. 

wept plucked piping 

stained rural vanished 

Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee f , 
On a cloud I saw a child. 

And he, laughing, said to me ■ 

i Pipe a song about a lamb/ 

So I piped with merry cheer ;; 
( Piper, pipe that song again/ 

So I piped, he wept to hear* 


1 Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe. 
Sing thy songs of happy-cheer/' 
So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear- 


* Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read/ 
So lie vanished from my sight : 
And I plucked a hollow reed*. 


And I made a rural pen. 

And I stained the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 

— W, Blake.. 
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Lesson IV. 

HOW SILK IS MADE. 

weaves chiefly caterpillar unwound 

threads mulberry cocoon several 

inches allowed scalded trouble 

1. All the silk that you or anybody else 
ever saw was made by little grey worms 
called silk- worms. These worms come from 
eggs no larger than grass seeds. 

2. At first the worms are so small that 
one can hardly see them. They must be 
kept in a warm room. They cannot live 
where it is at all cold. 

3. Silk-worms live chiefly on the leaves of 
the mulberry tree. The}' eat all day long 
and grow very fast. 

4. When the silk-worm gets too big for 
its skin, it throws it off and comes out in a 
new and better one. It does not eat while 
this change is going on. But as soon as it 
gets its new dress, it makes up for lost time 
by eating faster and harder than ever. 

5. The worm changes its dress four times. 
Then it stops growing and has not long to 
live. At this time it is little more than 
four weeks old, and is a large caterpillar 
about three inches long. It now begins to 
make silk. It spins silken threads and 
weaves them into a kind of ball, which we 
call a cocoon. 
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6. It draws the threads, of which the 
cocoon is made, out of two little holes near 
its mouth. The inside of the cocoon is like 
a little room, and is just large enough to 
hold the silk-worm. At last the worm shuts 
itself up in this cocoon and cannot spin any 
more. Now all that you can see is the round 
silken ball, and you would not know that the 
worm is inside. 

7. When the worm has shut itself’ quite 
in, it falls asleep, and in a few weeks turns 
to a silk-moth. If let alone, tills moth would 
soon cut its way out of the cocoon. But it 
should never be allowed to do this, for it 
would cut the silken threads into little 
pieces. 

8. So the cocoons a ' 1 * ito hot 



water, and the moths 


death. 


The cocoons are then sent to the silk mills. 
The threads, when unwound, are as yellow as 
gold and very pretty. 

9. Would you like to know how the silk 
moth comes out of the cocoon ? You can 
find a kind of cocoon on some of the trees 
near your school-house. It is not the cocoon 
of a silk-worm, but if you will keep it in a 
warm place for several weeks something very 
pretty will come out of it. Look for one of 
these cocoons in the early spring, and see if 
what I tell you is not true. 
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Lesson V. 


TWO LITTLE DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


sheaf noticed 

sheaves fastened 

act pleasure 

free prisoner 

streets contained 


reason custom 

Christmas English 

carrying bargain 

bird-seller thoughtful 

taken feathered 


1. Some time ago I was travelling in 
Norway. As I passed the farm-houses, I 
noticed that there was a tall pole fastened on 
the roof of every barn, and on the pole was 
tied a little sheaf of wheat. What do you 
think it was for ? 

2. For a long while I could not guess, so 
.at last I asked the reason. A lady told me 
that the sheaves were put up at Christmas 
time each year, so that the birds might have 
a merry Christmas. “ Each year,” said she, 
“ the old sheaf is taken down, and a fresh 
-one put up.” 

3. What a pretty custom 1 And how kind 
and thoughtful 1 For in that country the 
winter is very long, and the snow lies on the 
ground for eight or nine months ; so the 
poor little birds have hard work to pick up 
food. But by this kind act the birds, too, 
have a little brightness at Christmas. They 
have a Christmas tree all to themselves. 

4. What a pleasure it must be to the boys 
and girls to make ready this feast for their 
little feathered friends ! 
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5. There was once an 
English sailorwho had 
been taken prisoner 
when the French and 
the English 
were at war. 
For several 
years he 
was shut up 
in a French 
prison ; but 
at last peace 
came, and 
he was set 
free. 


6. One day, as he was walking in one of 
the streets of London, he met a man carrying 
& large cage, in which were many birds that 
he had for sale. 

7. “How much do you want for those 
birds, cage and all ? ” he asked. 

8. “ Five pounds,” replied the bird-seller. 

9. “ Well, it’s a bargain ! ” said Jack. So 
he bought the cage, with all the birds it 
contained. 

10. The bird-seller wondered what he could 
want with so many birds ; and he wondered 
still more, when he saw the sailor open the 
cage, and let them all fly away, one by one. 

11. “Dear me, sir! What makes you do suck 
a foolish thing as that ?” asked the bird -seller. 
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12. “ Let me tell you,” said Jack, “ that,, 
if you had been shut up in prison as long as 
I have, you would enjoy seeing these birds- 
set free as much as I do.” 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands , 
As useless if it goes as if it stands. 

— Cow PER. 


Lesson VI. 


HOW THE MILL WHEEL WAS TUHNED. 


Part I. 



1. Long years ago there 
were no mills, where the 
tanner could take his wheat 
and have it ground into Hour, 
or where he could take his 
corn and have it made into 
golden meal. He had to crush 
his grain himself between 
two heavy stones, or pound 
it with a heavy pestle, 

2. In those days there 
lived a man with very busy 


flour 

murmur 

elm-tree 

vinegar 

power 


pestle studied 

pound question 

delight strength 

aloud machinery 

good-bye dusty 
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.thoughts, who was always trying to find 
out ways of making life easier and happier. 
Once, while lie was hard at work pounding 
corn for his children’s bread, the thought 
of a mill came into his mind. If two heavy 
stones could be turned bv some kind of 
machinery, he saw how the grain might 
easily be ground fine between them. But 
the great question was how to turn the 
stones. 

3. Mr. Wiseman— for this was the man’s 
name — was sure that he could find some way, 
if he only studied hard enough and worked 
long enough. So he kept on thinking, and 
planning, and looking about to see what he 
could do. One day he went into a field and 
sat down, in the shade of an elm-tree, to 
think. 

4. “ Ah, good tree ! ’’ he said, “ you are so 
strong, so full of life, why cannot you turn 
my mill-wheel for me?” 

5. “ I have no power to move myself," 
answered the tree. “All my strength is 
used in sending out new twigs anti leaves. 
When I am very dusty, my friend, the wind, 
comes and shakes my branches for me. 
Here he comes now.” And a low murmur 
of delight was heard among the branches and 
leaves, as the gentle wind began to make 
them stir. 

6. “Well,” thought Mr, Wiseman, “that 
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has given me a new thought at least. I will 
ask the wind to help me," 

Then he said aloud, “ Good wind, you have 
so much power, will you not stop just a little, 
as you go your way over the wide world, and 
turn my mill for me ?” 

7. “With much pleasure,” answered the 
wind, “ if you will only make a windmill. 
Build it in the open field over there, where I 
shall have plenty of room to work, and I will 
whirl it for you as often as I pass this way.” 

8. “ But I do not want a windmill,” said 
Mr. Wiseman. “ I want something that 
will work every day.” 

“It is no use, then,” said the wind. 
“ I cannot stop to talk longer with you. 
There is a little sail-boat by the shore of the 
lake, waiting for me to go and push it across 
the water. So good-bye ! ” 

A drop of honey catcheth more flies than 
a hogshead of vinegar. 

Lesson VII. 

HOW THE MILL WHEEL WAS TURNED 
Part II. 

pounding dreary louder grind 

pearly motion weary hurrying 

1. Mr. Wiseman lay down upon the soft 
grass and began to think. 

“ It really seems as if there is nothing 
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that can help me, and that men will always 
have to grind their grain by pounding it 
between two stones.” 

2. All at once he thought he heard a 
voice close beside him, saying “ I w-o-r-k, 
I w-o-r-k, w-o-r-k, w-o-r-k, w-o-r-k.” It was 
the brook singing to itself, as it rushed along 
past the elm-tree. 

3. “ Well, if you work so hard, perhaps 
you will not mind stopping and helping me 
awhile,” said the mail. “ I want some big 
mill-stones turned, so as to grind the corn 
that is put between them.” 

4. “ I will do it gladly,” said the brook, 
“ if you will put the wheel here in my 
path, where I cannot help but run against it. 
I can turn it as I pass along on my way to 
the great river. Only don’t stop me, for the 
river is waiting for me to help him to 
carry some ships to the sea.” 

5. And the brook went on singing to 
itself, “ I w-o-r-k, w-o-r-k, w-o-r-k, w-o-r-k 1” 

Mi*. Wiseman jumped up. “ Just the 
thing,” he cried. “ The brook shall be the 
worker to turn my mill ! ” 

6. He called liis friends to come and help 
him ; and when the mill was all done, from 
door to roof, and the great mill-stones and 
the bands and the wheels were in their places, 
he put the big wheel, which was to turn 
them all, right in the path of the hurrying 
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brook. And there it is to this day, going 
round and round in the water, sending up 
now and then little pearly drops to play 
in the sunshine, and keeping the great 
mill-stones in motion. And the little brook 
keeps singing, only louder than before, 
“ I w-o-r-k, I w-o-r-k, w-o-r-k, w-o-r-k ! ” 


Let the road be rough and dreary. 

And its en d far out of sigh t ; 

Foot it bravely ! Strong or weary, 

Trust in God and do th e right. 

Lesson VIII. 

THE “ NORTHERN" STAR.” 

sheet northern shower 

stretched Baltic light-house 

spread sandy castle 

1. The “ Northern Star ” 

Sail’d o’er the bar 

Bound to the Baltic Sea ; 

In the morning grey 
She stretched away : 

’Twas a weary day to me. 

2. For many an hour 
In sleet and shower 

By the light-house rock I stray ; 
And watch till dark 
For the winged bark 
Of him that is far away. 
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3. The castle’s bound 
I wander round, 

Amidst the grassy graves : 

But all I hear 

Is the north wind drear. 

And all I sec are the waves. 

4. The “ Northern Star ” 

Is set afar, 

Set in the Baltic Sea : 

And the waves have spread 
The sandy bed 

That holds my Love from me. 

— Unknown. 


Lesson IX. 

A MERRY HEART IS BETTER THAN WEALTH. 

hymn noisy promised merchant 

weigh meantime thirty neighbour? 

gazed midnight shoemaker slumber 

steal shillings pillow workshop 

1, There was once a poor shoemaker who 
sat every day, from sunrise till dark, in his 
workshop hard at work. To pass away the 
time, he would sing many a hymn or happy 
song, just as his thoughts seemed to lead 
him. And he had so clear and strong a 
voice that the neighbours needed no alarm 
clock to wake them in the morning. 

2. But a rich man, who lived near, did not 
like this singing at all ; for his busy cares 
never let him go to sleep before midnight. 
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and then, very early in the morning, he was 
awakened from his slumber by the noisy 
sing-song of the shoemaker. So lie began 
to think how he could put an end to that 
which troubled him. Ho could not forbid it, 
for every man has a right to sing in his own 
house. He must follow some other plan. 



3. He sent for the 
workman one day, 
and said : “ My 

good man, what do 
you think would 
be a fair 
price for 
your sing- 
ing?” The 
shoemaker 
thought a 
m o m e n t, 
and then 
answered 

that lie believed it would be about as much 
as a day’s wages, because it made the day’s 
work itself so easy for him. 


4. “ And how much is that ? ” asked the 
merchant. 


“ Counting one week with another,” 
answered the shoemaker, “ my wages are not 
more than five shillings a day. Sometimes I 
do not earn even that much,” 
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5. Then the merchant offered to pay him 
a month’s wages down not to sing, hut to 
keep still. And he counted out the money. 

6. The shoemaker thought to himself that 
thirty crowns could not be earned more 
easily, so he took the money and promised 
that he would he as still as a mouse. 

7 . When he got home, he was so full of 
joy that he counted his money all over again, 
tor it was more than he had ever had at one 
time. In the evening, before he went to 
sleep, he gazed at the bright, new pieces for 
nearly an hour ; and at night he put them 
under his pillow, lest some one should steal 
them. 

8. At midnight he still had the money on 
his mind, and lay awake for a long time 
thinking what he should do with it. And in 
the morning, when he arose, it seemed to 
weigh down all his limbs like lead — his head 
was tired and his hands were heavy, and he 
did not feel at all like beginning his work. 

Ah 1 and he dared not sing. 

9. Time passed away very slowly, and it 
seemed as if the day would never end. In 
the meantime, he was thinking the matter 
over, and at eight o’clock that evening he 
went to see the merchant. 

10. “ Sir,” he said, “ 1 have brought your 
money back to you. It has taken away my 
peace of mind and will not let me sleep.” 
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11. And before tile merchant could say a 
word, the shoemaker was outside the door, 
singing with a clear, full voice, 

“./i fresh and merry heart 
Is better than money or wealth. ” 


I/ESSON X. 

THE CREATION. 

beginning created 

heavens commanded 

In the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth. Hy the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the host of 
them bv the breath of His mouth. For He 
spoke, and it was done ; He commanded, and 
it stood hist. 


Lesson XI. 

ADAM AND EVE. 

evil sweat cunning husband 

touch serpent desired knowledge 
thorns cursed return Eden 

1. God made the man Adam, and Eve his 
wife. And God planted a garden in Eden ; 
and out ot the ground he made to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food; and in the midst of the 
garden lie set the tree of the knowledge of 
good and q \ il. And God took Adam, and put 
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him into the garden of Eden, to dress it and 
to keep it. And God said to Adam, “ Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat ; hut of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt not eat ; for on the 
day that thou eatest of it thou shalt surely 
die.” 

2. Now the serpent was more cunning 
than any beast of the field. And he said to 
Eve, “ Has God said, * Ye shall not eat of any 
tree of the garden ? ’ ” And Eve said to the 
serpent, “ Of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden we may eat : but of the fruit of the 
tree which is in the midst of the garden, 
God has said, * Ye shall not eat of it nor 
touch it, lest ye die.’ ” And the serpent 
said to Eve, “ Ye shall not surely die ; for 
God doth know that when ye eat of it your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall know 
good and evil.” 

3. And when the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and that the tree was 
to be desired to make one wise, she took of 
the fruit of it, and did eat ; and she gave also 
to her husband with her, and he did eat. 

4. And Adam and his wife hid themselves 
from God among the trees of the garden. 
And God called to Adam, and said to him : 
“ Where art thou ? ” And Adam said, “ I 
was afraid, and I hid myself,” And God 
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said, “ Hast thou eaten of the tree of which 
I said to thee, ‘ Thou shalt not eat of it V ” 
And Adam said, “The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
tree and I did eat.” 

5. And God said to Adam : “ Because 
thou hast eaten of the tree, cursed is the 
ground for thy sake ; in toil shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life ; thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee. In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, until 
thou return unto the ground ; for dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” So 
God drove him out from the garden of 
Eden. 

Lesson XII. 


STRANGE WORKERS. 


pulp 

build 

paper 

picture 

tongue 

tangled 


nature 

smooth 

elephant 

cosy 

enemies 

mosquito 

lancet 

certain 

curry-comb 

victim 

flying 

toilette 

earliest 

tailor-bird 

defending 

practise 

deceive 

fore-paws 


1 . Did you know that many animals have 
tools and machinery for making things ? We 
have already learned that all "the silk that is 
used in the world is made by worms. The 
silk-worm has a set of machinery for spinning 
silk. It winds up the fine silk threads as it 
spins them. Men weave these threads into 
many beautiful kinds of goods. 
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2. The wasp knows how to make paper. 
He picks off the finest bits of wood with his 
mouth, and then gathers them into a little 
bunch. He makes this into a soft pulp, and 
from the pulp he makes the paper with 
which he builds his nest. It is very much 
like the common brown paper which we use. 
Indeed, the wasp was the earliest paper 
maker in the world ; and the first wasp made 
just as good paper as any wasp can make 
now. Hornets, which are a kind of wasp, 
make for themselves large fine houses of 
paper, in which are doors and windows and 
many cosy rooms. 

3. The elephant can draw up water with 
his trunk ; and so we might say that he 

carries a pump with him. 
It is with a pump some- 
thing like the 
elephant’s trunk 
that many insects 
gather honey from 
the flowers. The 
mosquito has such a 
trunk also. By the side 
of his trunk he carries a 
pair of lancets, with which 
he cuts a hole into the skin of 
his victim. When these have done their 
work, he pumps the blood up into his mouth. 
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Here is a picture of the head of a mosquito. 
What a wonderful case of tools lie carries 
with him always ready for use ! 

4. The cat uses her rough tongue both as 
a brush and a comb. When she makes her 
toilette she gets off the dirt and smooths her 
coat with it, just as the stable-boy cleans 
and smooths the horse’s coat with a curry- 
comb. When she wishes to smooth the hair 
of her head, she must use her fore-paws for 
a comb, because she cannot reach her head 
with her tongue. 

5. Some birds can sew 
with their beaks 
and feet. One 
of these does its 
work so well 
that it is called 
the tailor -bird. 

It sews leaves 
together with 
thread which it 
makes for itself. It gets 
cotton from the cotton- 
plant, and with its long slender bill and little 
feet spins it into thread. It then makes the 
holes through the leaves with its bill, and, 
passing the thread through them, sews them 
together for its nest. 

6. There is a kind of fish which uses its 
mouth as a gun for shooting flies and other 
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insects. It can shoot them not only when 
they are still, but when they are on the wing 
It watches them as they are flying over the 
water and hits one of them, whenever it can 
do so, with a fine stream of water from its 
little gun. The insect, stunned by the blow, 
falls into the water, where it is quickly caught 
and eaten by the fish. 

7. There are many other animals which 
have tools for doing certain kinds of work. 
Some use their tools in building nests or 
houses ; others in gathering their food ; and 
still others in defending themselves against 
their enemies. Man has hands, with which 
he makes tools for himself. But Nature lias 
given to each animal the tools which lie most 
needs. 


O what a tangled iveh ive weave 
When first we practise to deceive. 

W. ScOT'i. 

Lesson XIII. 

THE FAIRY FOLK. 

airy daring crispy hunting 

rusliy trooping pancakes craggy 

jacket lightly morrow sharpest 

1. Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 

We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men ; 
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Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together — 

Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl’s feather. 

2. Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home ; 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam ; 

Some in the reeds 

Of the black mountain-lake, 

With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 

2. By the craggy hillside, 

Through the mosses bare, 

They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 

Is any man so daring 

As to dig them up in spite, 

He shall find their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night. 

4. Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen. 

We daren’t go a-hunting, 

For fear of little men : 

Wee folk, good folk. 

Trooping all together — 

Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl's feather. 

— Alu.vgjuh. 
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Lesson XIV. 


THE TALKING BIRD. 


dull 

sofa 

course 

speeches 

cough 

fault 

crackers 

untied 

sneeze 

pupil 

walnuts 

languages 

island 

perch 

cheerful 

shipwreck 

parrot 

nation 

Spanish 

bookcase 


1. I have a grey parrot that is a very 
bright pupil. She can whistle and talk, 
laugh and sneeze. She can mew like a 
kitten, and bark like a dog. She loves to 
swing in her ring in the cage, and she 
can climb as well as any cat you ever saw. 

2. Poll uses her great hooked beak to 
help her when she climbs, and very strong 
her beak must be. If I vex her, I must- 
take care not to let her bite me with it. 

3. My parrot is very fond of sugar and 
crackers and nuts, but most of all of walnuts. 
You should see how nicely she can clean out 
all the sweet meat from the shell, keeping 
hold of her perch with one of her handy 
claws, while she works away at her food 
with the other and with her hard, sharp bill. 

4. Sometimes we dress Poll up, for fun, in 
a doll’s hat and cloak It is very droll to see 
her join in the sport, and strut up and down 
the floor, lik<5 a proud lady. Indeed, she has 
at last begun to think that the hat and cloak 
are her own. 

5. The other day she found Miss Doll 
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all nicely 

V 

t what do 
she did ? 
the poor 
untied the 
with her 
off the 
1 it behind 
3 . What 
I 

ot’s voice 
All the 
one tone : 
“ups and 

downs’’ in her voice. So, when any one 
speaks or reads words all in one tone of voice, 
as if he did not know their meaning, we say 
that he talks or reads “ like a parrot.” 

7 . Of course Polly does not understand 
the true meaning of the words as we do — 
how could she? But it is very likely that 
in many cases, this knowing bird has some 
little notion of what her speeches mean. 

8. I once heard of a parrot that had been 
taught to speak in two languages, Spanish 
and English. If her master spoke to her in 
English, she would always answer in English ; 
and if he spoke to her in Spanish, she would 
be sure to answer in Spanish. She knew a 
little Spanish song, too, but would never sing 
it unless asked in Spanish words to do so. 
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9. I think » parrot is a very cheerful pet. 
It surely is better to hear a parrot’s voice 
than not to hear any voice at all. Think of 
Robinson Crusoe ! You know he did not 
hear a man’s voice for many long years on 
the island where he was shipwrecked. 

10. No wonder he taught his parrot to 
say “ Robin Crusoe, Robin Crusoe ! Poor 
Robin Crusoe !” 

Lesson XV. 

CAIN AND ABEL, 
flood tiller wanderer 

blood gift fugitive 

accepted 

1. Adam and Eve had two sons, Cain 
and Abel. And Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 

2. And Cain brought gifts to God of the fruit 
of the ground, and Abel brought gifts of the 
young of liis flock. And God accepted the gifts 
of Abel, but the gifts of Cain he accepted not. 

3. And Cain was very angry. And when 
they were in the field, Cain rose up against 
his brother, and killed him. 

4. And God said to Cain, “ Where is Abel 
thy brother?” And he said, “I know not — 
am I my brother’s keeper ?” And God said, 
“ What hast thou done ? The voice of thy 
brother’s blood cries to me from the ground. 
And now cursed art thou ; a fugitive and a 
wanderer shalt thou be in the earth.” 
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Lesson XVI. 

NIGHT. 

groves bower evening angels 

ceasing silent farewell bosom 

nibbled blessing thoughtless descending 

The sun descending in the west, 

The evening star does shine ; 

The birds are silent in their nest. 

And I must seek for mine. 

The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night. 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves. 
Where flocks have ta’en delight ; 

V here lambs have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of angels bright ; 

Unseen, they pour blessing. 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each bud and blossom. 

And each sleeping bosom. 

They look in every thoughtless nest, 
Where birds are covered warm, 

They visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm : 

If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping, 

They pour sleep on their head, 

And sit down by their bed. 

— W. Blake. 
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Lesson XYIT. 




SPONGE FISHING, 



haul 

bury 

surface 

fibres 


sponge 

diver 

prosper 

decays 


horny 

distance 

frame-work 

possible 


acid 

different 

falsehood 

interesting 


1. “ Where do 

sponges come from, 

I 


wonder ?” said Roy, as he sat by the window, 
cleaning his slate with a bit of fine sponge. 
“ What are they made of ?” 

“ Made of?” said- Aunt Mary. * Why 
they are the bones of animals.” 

“ Why, what do you mean, Aunt Mary ? 
I never saw any animals that looked like 
sponges.” 

2. “ I suppose not,” said Aunt Mary ; 
“ because they all grow on the bottom of 
the sea, and do not look then as they do 
when you see them.” 

“ How do they look, then ?” said Roy. 

3. “Well, they grow in many beautiful 
forms of different sizes and shapes — like a 
cup, a top, a ball, and sometimes like 
branches of small trees. 

“ They have a soft flesh — like jelly, which 
covers a bony frame- work of horny fibres. 
Some are red, some green, and others 
yellow.” 

“ Then they must look like plants ?” said 
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4. “Yes, but they are not plants. For a 
long time they were thought to be plants ; 
but now, those who have watched them 
longest and with the greatest care, say that 
they are animals.” 

5. “ How do they catch them ?” said Roy, 
who began to think about the way fish are 
caught.” 

“ If the water is not too deep, men stand 
in a boat over the place where they are 
growing, and tear them off the rocks below 
with long spears.” 

“ But if the water is very deep ?” 

6. “Ah, that is the most interesting part 
of all. Then, men have to dive down to the 
bottom and. cut them oft 1 the rock with sharp 
knives.” 

“ Why, how can they do that ?” 

“ They are trained to the work, and can 
easily dive down to the bottom — a distance 
of sixty feet or more. 

7 . “When the boat is right over the place 
where the sponges grow — the diver takes a 
large stone, to which a rope is tied, and jumps 
into the water. 

“Down, down, down, he goes through the 
dark water, till at last lie stands on the bottom. 

8. “ Once there, he works away as fast as 
he can, for it is not possible for him to stay 
under water longer than two minutes at 
one time. 
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“ He searches about among the rocks and 
cliffs, and cuts off, with great care, the nicest 
sponges he can find, and puts them under his 
arms, or into a sack. 

9. “ When he has gathered as many as he 
can, he pulls the rope, and the men in the 
boat haul him and his load of sponges up to 
the surface as quickly as possible.” 

“How do they get the flesh off?” said 
Roy. 

“They bury them in the sand till the flesh 
decays, and then they wash them in acid and 
water till they are clean and fit to sell.” 

10. Roy sat still for a long time, looking 
at the piece of sponge he had in liis hand. 

At last he said softly to himself, “ Sponges, 
animals ? No eyes, no ears, no hands ? 
What funny things !” 



Better suffer for tru th , than prosper by falseh ood. 
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Lesson XVIII. 

A SNAKE IN THE WOOD. 


suit 

purled 

sapling 

glossy 

axe 

either 

fantails 

wriggling 

clefts 

boulders 

labour 

fiery 

knight 

shiver 

repose 

temperance 

creature 

catapults 

doctor 

wood-pecker 


1. It was a lovely Spring morning ; the 
birds sang gaily, and the stream flowed 
merrily over rocks and boulders. 

2. Ned was only a little boy, and his people 
had just come to live in the country. How 
wonderful everything seemed to him as he 
wandered by the creek ! He had meant to 
look for birds’ nests, but he soon forgot 
about that, there were so many new and 
beautiful things to look at. 

3. He waded through the pools, and 
swished his bare legs in the little waterfalls. 
He ran backwards and forwards over 
bridges made by fallen trees and saplings. 
Then he gathered a heap of pretty mosses 
and ferns that grew in cool clefts of the 
rock. 

4. The birds chirped and whistled around 
him as they built their little nests. They 
had no fear of Ned, for birds can always tell 
friend from foe. The robin sat on a twig 
close to him, the woodpecker tapped on a 
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branch above him, and redheads and fantails 
fluttered among the leaves. Neither Ned 
nor the birds dreamed of stones or catapults. 

5. His father was cutting trees up the 
gully. Ned could hear the ring of the axe, 
and once he had heard the crash of a big 
tree, as it fell over and bit the dust, like 
a fallen knight. So he ran along, singing 
and whistling, now in the shade of high 
rocks, and now in the warm, golden sunlight, 
where butterflies held their sports. 

6. If there was any thought in his little 
head, it was this: “ What a beautiful world 
it is, and how sweet to be alive !” 

“ What’s this ?” he cried. A slender black 
thing hung out of a hole between two rocks. 
It was shiny and glossy, like a new suit of 
clothes. Ned made up his mind to have 
it — this bush creature that lived in a hole. 

7 . So he grasped it, and pulled with all 
his might. To his surprise it did not come ; 
it even got further into the hole. But Ned 
was not to bo beaten. He planted his bare 
feet firmly, and tugged till he was red in the 
face. 

8. All at once he saw something which 
made him shiver with fright. Round a 
corner of the rock, within two feet of his 
face, two fiery eyes were glaring at him, and 
an ugly tongue was hissing at him. 

9. And the eyes and the tongue seemed 
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part of the thing he was pulling at. He 
thought of letting go, ami taking to his 
heels ; but some nameless fear made him 
hang on. 



10. “ Father! 
father ! come 
here!” lie cried 
out. 

“ Hullo, Ned, 
you there ?” 

“Come quick, 
father !” Poor 
Ned was just able to 
gasp it out. 

The father, with 
axe in hand, was soon 
on the spot. 

11. “ Don’t let go yet, 
my boy,” said he, and with 
that, he dropped the sharp 
edge of the axe on the snake’s head, almost 
cutting it off. Ned let go the tail and, with a 
beating heart, sat down and watched his father 
pull the still wriggling brute from its bole. 

12. But the birds still sang, the sun- 
light fell softly through the trees, the stream 
purled as it did before, as if there were 
no snakes in the world. 


Labour, temperance, and repose. 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose , 
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Lesson XIX. 

LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF. 

sire blades bugle towers 

glens strife warders foeman 

guard lovely belonging manhood 

1 . Oh, hush thee, my baby ! Thy sire was 

a knight, 

Thy mother a lady, both lovely and 
bright ; 

The woods and the glens, from the 
towers which we see. 

They ail are belonging, dear baby, 
to thee. 

2. Oh, fear not the bugle, though loudly 

it blows ! 

It calls but the warders that guard thy 
repose ; 

Their bows would be bended, their blades 
would be red. 

Ere the step of a foeman draws near to 
thy bed. 

3. Then hush thee, my darling ! The time 

will soon come 

When thy sleep shall be broken by 
trumpet and drum ; 

Then hush thee, my darling ! Take rest 
while you may ; 

For strife comes with manhood, and 
waking with day. 


—Sir W. Scott 
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Lesson XX. 

A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 


lose 

thrown 

able 

smithy 

wounded 


hinder 

farther 

lying 

suffering 

journey 


sorely 

violence 

neglects 

stumbled 

endure 


saddled 

unable 

neighbouring 

dismounting 


1. Paul saddled his horse to ride to the 
neighbouring town, with the half-year’s rent 
of his farm. As he mounted, he saw that a 
nail of one of the horse’s shoes was wanting. 

“ It is not worth the trouble 
of dismounting,” said he ; 
“ the want of a nail will not 
hinder my horse on the jour- 
ney.” So he rode off. 

2. He had gone three 
miles when he saw that the 
horse had lost the shoe that 
wanted the nail. “ I might 
he able,” said lie, “ to get a shoe put on at 
the neighbouring smithy : but no, I shall lose 
too much time, my horse will reach the town 
quite easily with three shoes.” 

3. Farther on, a great thorn pricked the 
foot of the horse, sorely wounding it. u I 
shall be able,” said Paul, “ to dress the 
wound when I reach the town ; it is only 
a mile distant.” 
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4. A little after, 
the horse took a 
false step, and 
fell. Paul was 
thrown with 
great violence,, 
and had his arm 
put out of joint at the shoulder. 

5. He was taken to a house near by, 
where he lay for ten days unable to move. 
His horse was much hurt and of little use 
afterwards. Paul lost his time, had to spend 
a good sum of money, and to endure much 
suffering. 

(5, “ All this,” said lie, “ has come of those 
little neglects. If I had put a nail in inv 
horse's shoe, it would not have been lost ; if 
I had got a shoe put on, the horse’s foot 
would not have been wounded ; the horse 
would not have stumbled and fallen, nor 

should I have been lying here like a log.” 

— From the French. 


Lesson XXI. 
THE EAGLE. 


sunlit 

dizzy 

eyrie 

erect 


eagle 

plumage 

curiously 

landward 


1 


lunch 
coast 
circles 
gully 

We were having our lunch on the top of 


innocent 

poultry 

amazement 

pouncing 


ft el iff on the coast of Tasmania* As tar as 
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we eoukl see on one side there was nothing 
but calm blue sea ; on the other, landward, 
were broken hills and woods and a deep 
gully through which a stream made its way 
to the sea. Far out, two steamers were 
ploughing the smooth water and, just beneath 
us, was a fishing boat, rocked gently by the 
waves. 



with a white 
breast. Like 
all the eagles it is h 


2. But we were not looking at these. All 
eyes were turned upward watching a bird, 
which sailed round and round in wide circles. 
Suddenly it dropped down from its dizzy 
height like a stone. We almost held our 
breath. In a moment, it seemed, the sea- 
eagle had struck the sunlit surface of the sea, 
and then it arose with a 
large fish in its claws. Then 
it flew to its 


away it new to its eyrie 
on a crag, half mile a away. 


The 


sea-eagle 


lias a grey 
plumage 
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bird of prey, and will carry off lambs, little 
pigs, and poultry. 

4. The land eagle is dark, sometimes 
almost black. It builds its nest in trees 
growing out of steep hillsides, where it is 
not easy to get at it. 

5. A Tasmanian lady tells us a curious 
story of one : “ Our little lambs,” she writes, 
“ lived in the daytime in a nice field of 
clover and grass very near the house. One 
day I saw r an eagle hover low down over them, 
•and then alight in their midst. The innocent, 
silly things stood around, peering curiously 
with tlxeir pink faces at the stranger. One 
of them, however, called Samson, behaved 
in a way worthy of his name. 

6. “ Rising erect on his hind legs, he 
butted with all his might at the eagle. 
The bird instead of pouncing on our j>et, 
as we expected, just lifted bis wings and 
gave a leap backwards, as if in sheer 
amazement. Then Samson butted him 
again. 

7. 11 1 did not wait for more, but ran 
down stairs and over the field, when at sight 
of me the lordly bird rose and soared away, 
leaving the four lambs staring after him.” 

Every youth, from the king’s sou downward , 
should learn, to do something finely atul 

thoroughly with his hand. 

* ltUMKIX. 
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Lesson XXII. 
TWO USEFUL TREES. 


cork 

coarse 

second 

bottles 

crop 

board 

nettle 

palm 

gash 

loose 

mettle 

india-rubber 


1. Did you know that the india-rubber, 
of which your bull or your cloak is made, 
was once the milky white sap of a tree ? 
India-rubber trees grow in the forests of 
South America, A great many men are 
busy, every year, taking the sap from these 
trees and making it into india-rubber. 

2. Deep gashes are cut in the bark of 
the trees, and a little cup is put under each 
gash. A milky juice drops from the gash 
and falls into the cup. When the cup is full, 
the juice is poured over a large piece of clay 
or a flat board, to which it sticks like gum. 

3. After this, the juice is placed over a 
fire of palm nuts. A thick, black smoke 
rises from the burning nuts, and gives to the 
sap, which is now hard and dry, the dark 
colour which is common to india-rubber. 
When all this has been done, the india-rubber 
is ready to be sent away to be made up into 
hundreds of very useful things. 

4. There are so many things made of 
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india-rubber that, if I were to name them all, 
it would be a very long list. Caps, overshoes, 
cloaks, combs, balls, and even tents, boats, 
and bridges are sometimes made of it. Can 
you think of anything else ? 

5. Cork is the thick bark of an oak tree 
which grows in some countries of Europe. 
It is not so useful as india-rubber, and yet, 
we could not well do without it. 

6. When the cork tree is about twenty-five 
years old, its bark becomes very thick, and 
the outer part can be taken off without 
harming the tree. Two deep cuts are then 
made in the bark, reaching from the ground 
to the lower branches. 

7 . Three other cuts are afterwards made 
round the trunk. The bark is then gently 
pounded until it becomes loose, when it is 
easily lifted off. 

8. The first crop of cork is coarse and full 
of holes ; it is fit only for a few things, such 
as large floats for fishing nets, and the like. 
It is not until the second or third crop that 
the bark is fine enough for making corks for 
bottles. 


Gently, gently touch a nettle, 

And it stings yon for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 
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Lksson XXI II. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE FOltEST. 


glades 

clothing 

irksome 

quietly 

fence 

darning 

empty 

drudging 

beard 

deserted 

repeated 

blackberries 

spied 

clusters 

narrow 

passion-fruit 


1. Once upon a time a poor little boy, the 
son of a widow, went into the bush to gather 
blackberries. He knew all the places where 
the berries grew, and, as he went about in 
the sunny glades, he sang many a merry song. 

2. By and by he came to a deserted 
garden. Once there had been a cottage 
there and a neat garden, and perhaps little 
children had played about under the trees. 
But the house had gone, and weeds and 
sapling trees grew over the garden plot. 
On an old tumble-down fence, however, the 
quick eyes of the boy spied great clusters of 
passion-fruit. 

3. He soon filled his dish and his pockets, 
and started for home. As he was walking 
along a narrow path in the bush, he suddenly 
heard a voice saying : 

“ Pray, give me your fruit ?” 

4. The boy turned in fear, and saw an old 
man with a grey beard, and wearing faded 
clothing. 

“ Pray give me your berries,” he repeated, 
with a kindly look. 
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“ I must take them to my mother,” said 
the lad. “ She is very poor, and she sells 
the berries for bread for me and my little 
sister.” 



5 "But I” said 
the old man, “have 
a sick child at 
home, who would 
like your berries 
very much. She 
might get well 
and strong, if she had some of them to eat.” 


The boy was sorry for the old man and 
the sick child. He thought to himself, “ I 
will give him the berries, for, if I work hard, 
I can fill up my dish in an hour. ” 

6. Then he said to the old man, “ Yes, 
you may have them. Shall I put them 
in the empty dish which you carry ?” 

" I will take your dish with the berries in 
it as they are, and give you mine in place of 
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it,” was the answer. “ Your dish is old, and 
mine is new — but no matter." 

7. So the lad gave the old man his fruit 
and took the new, but empty dish ; and the 
grey-bearded man thanked him with a smile, 
and walked quietly away. 

8. The boy then returned to the fence 
where the blackberries grew. He found 
patches that seemed riper and larger than 
any he had seen before, and the passion-fruit 
on the old fence seemed better than any 
which he had gathered before. In a short 
time the dish was full. 

9. Then he went home and told his mother 
all about the old man, and showed her his 
new dish. 

“ Ah, happy are we, my child !” she cried. 
“ The dish is pure gold. See how it sparkles! 
It was the little Old Man of the Forest 
whom you met. He gave you the dish 
because of your kindness of heart. Now 
we shall not want for bread ; and we will 
never forget to help the poor and the sick.” 


Dusting, darning , drudging,— nothing is groat 
or small; 

..V othing is mean or irksome ; love will hallow it 

all. 


— Dr, Walter Smith. 
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Lesson XXIV. 


THE FLOOD. 


ark altar 

pitch olive 

raven favour 

grieved destroy 


harden 

harvest 

increased 

decreased 


multiply 

remembered 

wickedness 

righteous 


1. And when men began to multiply, God 
saw that the wickedness of men was great, 
and that their hearts were set upon evil ; 
and it grieved him that he had made man on 
the earth. And God said, “ I will destroy 
man whom I have created ; both man, and 
beast, and creeping tiling, and bird of the air.” 

2. But Noah found favour in the sight of 
God ; for he was a righteous man. And God 
said to Noah, “ The end of all living things 
is come ; for the earth is filled with violence 
through them ; and I will destroy them. 
Make for thyself an ark of wood ; thou shalt 
make rooms in it, and shalt pitch it within 
and without with pitch. I will bring a flood 
of waters upon the earth to destroy nil living 
things ; and every thing that is in the earth 
shall die. But thou shalt come into the ark, 
thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy 
sons’ wives with thee. And of every living 
thing, two of every sort shalt thou bring into 
the ark, to keep them alive with thee ; of 
birds, and of cattle, and of every creeping 
thing, two of every sort. And take of all 
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food that is eaten, and gather it, to be food 
for thee and for them.” 

3. And Noah did as God commanded, and 
went into the ark. And the rain fell, and 
the waters rose, and lifted up the ark, and it 
floated upon the face of the waters. And 
the waters increased greatly, and all the 
high mountains were covered. And every 
living thing died that was upon the earth, 
both man and beast, and creeping thing, and 
bird of the air ; and Noah only was left, and 
they that were with him in the ark. 

4. And after many days God remembered 
Noah and them that were with him in the 
ark ; and the rain from heaven was stopped, 
and God made a wind to pass over the earth, 
and the waters decreased. And the ark 
rested upon the mountains of Ararat. 

5. And Noah opened the window of the 
ark, and sent forth a raven ; and it flew to 
and fro until the waters were dried up. 1 And 
he sent forth a dove also, to see i f the waters 
were sunk from off the face of the ground ; 
but the dove found no rest for the sole of her 
foot, and she returned to the ark, for the 
waters were on the face of the whole earth ; 
and he put forth his hand, and took her, and 
brought her in. And he waited seven days, 
and sent forth the dove again ; and she came 
back to him in the evening, and in her mouth 
was an olive leaf plucked off ; so Noah knew 
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that the waters were sunk from off the earth. 
And lie waited seven days more, and again 
sent forth the dove ; and she returned no 
more. Then Noah removed the covering of 
the ark, and looked, and he saw that the 
earth was dried. 

6. Then Noah went forth from the ark, 
and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ 
wives, and all living things that were with 
him. And he built an altar, and made 
offerings to God. And God said in his 
heart, “ I will not again curse the ground 
for man’s wickedness ; neither will T again 
destroy every thing living, as I have done. 
While the earth remains, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease.” 

7. And Got! blessed Noah and his sons ; 
and he spoke to them, and said, “ This 
promise I make to you and to your children 
after you, there shall not any more be a 
flood to destroy the earth. And J have set 
my bow in the cloud, to be a token of my 
promise. When I bring a cloud over the 
earth, the bow shall be seen in the cloud, and 
T will remember my promise which 1 have 
made to you and every living creature ; and 
the waters shall no inure become a flood to 
destroy all living things.” 


Children of wealth or want, to each is given 
One spot of green, and all the blue of Heaven. 
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Lesson XXV. 

BEAVERS. 

choose timid social sentinel 

hlunt beaver comfort usually 

twined hatchet supply difficult 

1. There are 
few animals 
that can teach 
us more useful 
lessons than 
the beavers. 

They are 
very timid 
animals. If 
we went to 
places where they are common, it would be 
very difficult to find them and see what 
they would do. 

2. The beaver is between two and three feet 
long, and one foot high, and is covered with 
brown hair. Its eyes are very small and far 
apart. Its ears also are smal 1 , and i ts nose bl unt. 

3. It has very sharp, strong teeth, and a 
long tail shaped somewhat like the blade of an 
oar. This tail has no hair or fur on it, but is 
covered with little scales like those of a fish. 

The hind feet of the beaver have a thick 
skin between the toes. This shows that it is 
fitted for swimming. 

4. During the summer these animals live 
in holes near the banks of rivers. They are 
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very social animals. They never live alone. 
They usually go in parties, and build a little 
“beaver town.’ 

5. They know they will be safer in water 
than on land, so they try to find a pond 
where they build their town. If they cannot 
do this, they will choose a running stream 
with some trees on the banks. 

6. The first thing they do, is to make a 
dam, right across the stream. They have 
neither saws nor hatchets with which to cut 
the trees ; but they use their sharp, strong 
teeth, and gnaw and gnaw away, until they 
bring down a tree. 

They know very well how to do this ; 
otherwise the trees might fall and kill the 
little wood-cutters. 

7. When they have gnawed nearly through 
the trunk, away they run to see if the tree is 
beginning to bend. If it is still straight, 
they set to work again ; but the moment 
they hear it crack, off they run to keep out 
of danger. 

8. When the tree is down, they gnaw 
all the branches off in the same way, and 
then cut the trunk into short pieces, and roll 
them down to the water’s edge. Then they 
go to work at another tree, and still another, 
until they have all they want. 

9. These logs of wood, kept down by mud 
and stones, make a dam, and this dam stops 
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the water and causes it to rise around their 
houses and cover the openings, which are at 
the bottom, and helps to keep the beavers 
safe from danger. 

10. Then the houses are built of mud, 
stones, sticks, and small branches twined 
in and out to keep them fast. These houses 
are several feet high anti are very thick. 

11. There are two rooms in them : one in 
the bottom, under water, which they use for 
a store-room ; and the other, in the top, 
above the water, for a living-room. The 
floor of this room is covered with soft moss. 

12. But these wise beavers know that 
they must have a store of fowl for the 
winter, as well as a snug little house to live 
in. They gather logs of wood and branches, 
and put them away in the store-room. The 
bark of these logs and some water plants 
supply them with food. 

13. When they are “ at home ” during the 
winter months in their “ beaver town,” they 
always have a sentinel to keep watch, and, if 
any one comes near, he gives the alarm by 
striking his broad, flat tail on the water. 

There are no idle beavers. They not only 
work hard, but with great skill anti care. 


Do thy little well, and for thy com fort know, 
Great men can do their greatest work no hotter 
than just so. 


— Goethe. 
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Lesson XXVI. 

THE AOORN AND THE PUMPKIN, 

sizo struck slender puzzling 

proof acorn mistake maker 

brain pumpkin noticing history 


1. God does everything well. We need 
not travel far to find the proof of this ; we 
can find it in a pumpkin. 



2. A countryman, noticing the great size 
of the pumpkin and its slender stem, said to 
himself : 

“ What was the Maker of the world 
thinking of? That pumpkin has been 
put in the wrong place ! I should have 
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hung it on one of those oak-trees over there. 
That would be just the thing : the fruit 
would be like the tree.’* 

3. The more he thought of it, the more 
certain it seemed to him that a mistake had 
been ma de. 

“ One cannot sleep well when one has so 
much brain,” he thought. 

4. Still puzzling over the question, lie 
went and lay down under one of the 
oak-trees, and soon fell fast asleep. 

5. An acorn fell and struck him on the 
nose, and woke him out of his sleep. He put 
up his hand, and found the acorn sticking in 
his beard. His bruised nose gave a new 
turn to his thoughts. 

6. “ My nose bleeds,” said he ; “ and what 
would have happened, if a mass as heavy as a 
pumpkin had fallen from the tree ? God did 
not will it so, and without doubt he had a 
good reason. I see it now.” 

So the countryman returned to his house 
a wiser man. 

— After La Fontaine. 


Every day in thy life is a leaf in thy history. 
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XXVII. 

THE BLUE-BELL OF SCOTLAND. 

throne laddie waistcoat Saxon 

plaid bonnet bagpipes Highland 

1. Oh where 1 and oh where ! is your 

Highland laddie gone ? 

to fight the French for King 
ipon the throne ; 
h I in my heart how I wish 
him safe at home. 

2. Oh where ! and oh where ! does your 

Highland laddie dwell ? 

He dwells in merry Scotland at the 
sign of the Blue-bell, 

And it’s oh 1 in my heart that I love 
my laddie well. 

3. What clothes, in what clothes is your 

Highland laddie clad ? 

His bonnet’s of the Saxon green, his 
waistcoat’s of the plaid ; 

And it’s oh ! in my heart that I love 
my Highland lad. 

4. Suppose, oh suppose, that your Highland 

lad should die ? 

The bagpipes should play o’er him, I’ll 
lay me down and cry ; 

And it’s oh ! in my heart that I wish 
he may not die. 


tie s gone 
George i 
And its o 


—Old Song. 
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Lesson XXVI 1 1. 



THE EAHTH-WOltM. 


stalks 

slimy 

mien 

ploughmen 

mounds 

tody 

humble 

burrowing 

crawls 

layers 

countless 

woruLcasts 

mould 

diggers 

millions 

underground 

1. “What’s the 

good of a 

worm ?” say 


you. “ It is true, we sometimes dig him up 
to bait our hooks, but that is all. He is an 
ugly, slimy thing and he does not even make 
a pretty house or nest.” 

2. Yet for all that, the worm is a wonderful 
creature, and does a great deal of good work 
in the world. Let us dig one up in the 
garden and look at him. 

3. His long body, you see, is made up of a 
number of rings. He has no feet, but he 
gets along pretty well without them. In 
each ring there are little hooks which catch 
in the ground. With these he can pull 
himself along. 

4. Where are his eyes ? He has none. 
Living, as he does, mostly in the dark earth, 
he has no need of eyes. He has no ears, 
but he knows when you are coming near his 
hole. He cannot hear, but he feels the 
shaking of the ground. 

5. He has a mouth, but his mouth, like 
the mouth of a bird, lias no teeth. Birds 
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carry little stones in their bodies, and these 
stones grind up their food. So, too, the worm 
has little mill-stones that f^rind his food. 

6. He is always burrowmg in the ground 
and filling his body with dirt ; but, although 
he gets a good deal of food in this way, he 
also eats dead leaves and stalks of plants. 

7. Now let us see what good he does in 
the world. When a worm has filled his body 
full of earth, he crawls to the surface, where 
he empties it out. See, here, among the 
grass, are countless little mounds of earth. 

8. These mounds are called “worm-casts,” 
and they are brought by worms from their 
holes, sometimes from a great depth. Now, 
millions of these creatures are always at work 
bringing earth to the top. In this way they 
cover the land with layers of fresh mould, in 
which crops can be grown. 

9. Worms, then, are underground plough- 
men and diggers. Not only do they bring 
new soil to the top, but they loosen the 
earth so that rain and air can get easily to 
the roots of the plants. 

10. So this humble creature, that we tread 
under our feet, is ever at work, making our 
lands richer and better able to grow grass 
and corn. 


For tru th has such a face and such a mien, 
•4s to be loved needs only to he seen. 

— Dryden, 
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Lesson XXIX. 



PIERRE. 



Part I. 


Alps 

obey cheery 

drummer 

gulf 

cannon general 

carried 

pinched 

gloomy slippery 

unearthly 


1. About a hunched years ago a French 
army was crossing the Alps. It was a cold 
winter morning and the hills were all covered 
with snow and ice. A very hard time the 
soldiers had of it. They hacl to carry their 
guns and drag the cannon after them, and 
the steep paths were wet and slippery, for 
snow and ice were everywhere. 

2. The soldiers were thin and weary. The 
bitter wind made their faces look blue and 
pinched, and for days past they had had 
little food and little sleep. 

3. But there was one among them who 
kept a merry heart, and ever wore a smile 
on his bright, rosy face. This was Pierre, 
the little drummer boy, a child only ten years 
old. When the wind drove snow and sleet 
in his face, he dashed it away with a cheery 
laugh, and beat upon his drum, till the stern 
hard rocks around unbent their gloomy brows 
and joined their deep voices to the music of 
the little fellow’s sticks. 
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4. “ Bravo I 
little man ! ” 
said a tall man 
in a grey cloak, 
who, with a 
long pole in 
his hand, was 
marching at 
the head of 
the line. 

The boy 
smiled and 
touched his 
cap, for the 
man in the 
grey cloak was 
none other 
than their 
general 
himself. 

A brave 
man he was, 
and loved, by 
all who 
knew him. 

5. “ Long live our gene- 
ral !” cried a soldier, and 
the cheer went from mouth 
to mouth, far down the winding valley. 

The sound had hardly died away, when 
another sound — strange, unearthly — was 
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heard far above on the white mountain side. 
It grew louder and louder, until it roared like 
thunder. 

6. “ On your faces, lads I” cried the 
general ; “ it’s a snow-slip.” 

Few had time to obey. The mass of snow 
came rushing down, bringing with it rocks 
and trees and great blocks of cold blue ice. 

7 . For a moment all was dark as night. 
When the rush had passed, many brave 
fellows were nowhere to be seen. They 
had been carried over the rocks into the 
deep gulf below. 

But the first thought of those who were 
left was : 

“Where is our little Pierre? Where is 
our little drummer?” 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 

— Coleridge, 

Lesson XXX. 

PIERRE. 

Part II. 

freeze tightly instead 

faint signal renew 

1. Where indeed? Look which way they 
would, nothing could be seen of him. They 
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shouted his name, but only the rocks gave 
answer. Then, we are tola, many a soldier, 
who had faced death a hundred times, wept 
aloud for the child that was gone. 

2. But what was that ? From far below, 
out of the deep, black gulf, came the faint roll 
of a drum. The soldiers started, bent forward 
to listen, and then a great shout shook the air. 

3. “ He is alive 1 Our Pierre is alive, and 
beating his drum too.” 

“We must save him lads, or he’ll freeze to 
death down there. He must be saved.” 


4. “ He shall be 1” said a deep voice behind ; 
and the general himself was seen standing by 
the edge of the cliff, and throwing off his cloak. 

“ No, no 1” cried the soldiers. “ Let one 
of us go instead ; your life is worth all of 
ours put together/’ 

“My soldiers are my chil- 
dren,” said he, “ and no father 

g rudges his own life to save 
is son. Quick now, boys 
Loop this rope under my anus, 
and let me down.” 

5. They knew that he meant 
it, and soon the general 
was swinging in mid-air, 
down, down, down, till 
they lost sight of him in 
the darkness. 
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Then every man drew a long breath and 
stood waiting, 

6. The general reached the bottom safely, 
and looked about for the child. But tlie 
drum had ceased to beat. 

“ Pierre !” he shouted, “ where are you, 
my boy ?” 

“ Here, general !” The voice was faint and 
low, but the general heard it. It was hard 
to walk through the soft snow, but at last he 
reached the spot where the boy lay. 

7 “ It’s all right now, my boy,” said lie. 
“ Put your arms round my neck, and hold 
on tightly.” 

The boy tried to do so, but his fingers 
were stiff and cold; there was no strength 
left in him. 

What was to be done ? The general was 
not a man to be beaten. He tore off his 
sash, and with it, tied Pierre to his own 
body ; then he gave the signal to be 
pulled up. 

8. When they stood safe on the top, 
cheer after cheer rent the air. 

“We have been under fire and snow 
together,” said the general, as lie nibbed the 
child’s cold hands, “ and nothing shall ever 
part us two after this.” 

And he kept his word. 


Drowsiness will clothe a i nan with rags. 
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Lesson XXXI. 

THE BOWER BIRD. 

quaint flooring purpose artist 

cables habit deftly archway 

cobwebs collects famous tomahawk 

snatches platform interwoven lyre-bird 



1. You have read of birds that build 
strange nests ; you have heard the birds sing 
their strange sweet songs ; you have seen the 
sparrow take a dust-bath ; or perhaps you 
have seen the lyre-bird dancing in the bed of 
a mountain creek. But have you ever heard 
of a bird that makes ft play -ground and a 
ball-room for itself i Yet that is just what 
one of our own birds does, and this strange 
habit has made it famous all over the world. 

2. The bower birds build nests like other 
birds, in the forks of trees, not very high up. 
But their nests are not the most interesting 
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thing about them. They are very shy, and 
watchful, so thatit is not easy to get near them, 
but many have seen their play -grounds, and a 
few have seen the birds themselves at play. 

3. It is the hen-bird that makes the bower, 
and this is how she does it. She places a 
number of sticks in the ground so as to form 
an archway, through which the birds can run. 
Then she makes a sort of Mooring or platform 
of sticks, deftly interwoven. 

4. This is merely the rough plan : the 
bower bird is an artist, and she is not content 
until she has made her bower gay and 
beautiful to look at. So she hunts about for 
things with which to deck out the bare walls. 
And she finds plenty in the bush to suit her 
purpose. The gay, brightly-coloured feathers 
of parrots and other birds, she collects from 
far and near, and sticks in the forks of the 
twigs, of which the bower is made. She 
gathers the shells of land-snails and scatters 
them about, as little girls do broken china, 
when they play at keeping house 

5. Sometimes she lights upon a deserted 
camp, and then the winged artist has a fine 
time. She snatches up bits of coloured rag, 
the stems or bowls of old pipes, bones, and 
other quaint things. In one bower a stone 
tomahawk was found. It must have cost 
the birds a lot of trouble to carry it to their 
bower, but they did not mind that, for, no 
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doubt, the tomahawk seemed a wonderful 
thing to them. 

6. You see, then, that even birds love to 
make their homes beautiful. I wonder if the 
little girls who read this will ever think of 
the bower-bird, when they have grown up, 
and have homes of their own to keep bright 
and sweet and clean. 


Lesson XXXII. 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


crested 

purple 

subtle 

wily 


parlour 

snugly 

gauzy 

flitting 


soaring 

pantry 

handsome 

fiercely 


curtains 

affections 

brilliant 

dismal 


“ Will you walk into my parlour ?” said the 
spider to the fly, — 

“’Tis the prettiest little pariour that ever 
you did spy. 

The way into my parlour is up a winding stair; 

And I have many curious things to show 
you when you're there.” 

“ Oh no, no,” said the little fly ; "to ask me 
is in vain ; 

For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er 
come down again.” 

“I’m sure you must be weary, dear, with 
soaring up so high ; 

Will you rest upon my little bed ?” said the 
spider to the fly. 
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“There are pretty curtains drawn around; 

the sheets are fine and thin ; 

And "* ” 1 'o rest awhile. I’ll snugly 



“ Oh, no no,” said the little fly ; “ for I’ve 
often heard it said, 

They never, never wake again, who sleep 
upon your bed !” 

Said the cunning spider to the fly — “Dear 
friend, what can I do 

To prove the warm affection I’ve always felt 
for you ? 

I have within my pantry good store of all 
that’s nice ; 

I’m sure you’re very welcome — will you 
please to take a slice ?” 

“ Oh no, no,” said the little fly, “ kind sir, 
that cannot be ; 

I’ve heard what’s in your pantry, and I do 
not wish to see.” 

“ Sweet creature,” said the spider, “ you’re 
witty and you’re wise ; 

How handsome are your gauzy wings, how 
brilliant are your eyes I 

I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour 
shelf, 

If you’ll step in one moment, dear, you shall 
behold yourself.” 

“ I thank you, gentle sir,” she said, “ for 
what you’re pleased to say, 
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And bidding you good-morning now, I’ll call 
another day.” 

The spider turned him round about, and 
went into his den, 

For well he knew the silly fly would soon 
come back again ; 

So he wove a subtle web in a little comer sly, 

And set his table ready, to dine upon the fly. 

Then he came out to his door again, and 
merrily did sing — 

“ Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the 
pearl and silver wing ; 

Your robes are green and purple — there’s a 
crest upon your head ! 

Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but 
mine are dull as lead !” 

Alas ! alas 1 how very soon this silly little fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came 
slowly flitting by. 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then 
near and nearer drew, 

Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, her green 
and purple hue — 

Thinking only of her crested head — poor 
foolish thing ! At last, 

l Tp jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely 
held her fast I 

He dragged her up his winding stair, into 
his dismal den. 

Within his little parlour — but she neercame 
out again ! 
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Lesson XXXIII. 

ESAU AND JACOB. 

Part I. 

speed quiver therefore prepared 

fetch blessing venison deceiver 

hated trembled savoury whether 

1. When Isaac was old and his eyes were 
dim, so that he could not see, he called Esau, 
his elder son, and said to him, “ My son, I 
am old, I know not the day of my death. 
Take therefore thy quiver and thy bow, and 
go out to the field, and get me venison ; and 
make me savoury meat, such as I love, and 
bring it to me, so that I may bless thee 
before I die.” 

2. And Rebekah, the wife of Isaac, heard 
when Isaac spoke to Esau his son. And 
when Esau had gone to hunt for venison, 
she spoke to Jacob her son, and said, “ Go to 
the flock, and fetch me two good kids of the 
goats ; and I will make them savoury meat 
for thy father, such as he loves; and thou 
shalt bring it to thy father, that he may eat, 
so that he may bless thee before his death. 1 ’ 

3. And Jacob said to Rebekah his 
mother, “Esau is a hairy man, and I am 
a smooth man. It may be that my father 
will feel me, and I shall seem to him a 
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deceiver ; and I shall bring a curse upon me, 
and not a blessing.” And his mother said to 
him, “ Upon me be thy curse, my son : only 
obey my voice, and go fetch me them.” 

4. And he went and fetched them, and 
brought them to his mother ; and his mother 
made savoury meat, such as his father loved. 
She then put the skins of the goats upon his 
hands, and upon the smooth of the necK ; and 
she gave into his hands the savoury meat and 
the bread, which she had prepared. 

5. And Jacob came to his father, and said, 
“My father,” and Isaac said, “Here am I ; 
who art thou, my son ?” 

And Jacob said, “ I am Esau, thy first 
born son ; I have done as thou didst bid me ; 
arise I pray thee, and eat of my venison, 
that thou mayest bless me.” 

And Isaac said, “ How is it that thou hast 
found it so quickly, my son ?” And he said, 
“ Because God sent me good speed.” 

6. And Isaac said to Jacob, “ Come near, 
I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, 
whether thou be my very son Esau or not.” 
And Jacob went near, and his father felt 
him, and said, “The voice is Jacob’s voice ; 
but the hands are the hands of Esau.” For 
his hands were hairy as his brother Esau’s 
hands. And Isaac said, “ Art thou my very 
son Esau ?” And Jacob said, “ I am.” 

7. And Isaac ate of the venison, and said. 
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“Come now near and kiss me, my son.” 
And he kissed Jacob, and blessed him, and 
said, “Be lord over thy brothers, and let 
thy mother’s sons bow down to thee.” 

8. And as soon as Isaac had made an end 
of blessing Jacob, Esau came in from his 
hunting. And he also made savoury meat, 
and brought it to his father ; and he said to 
his father, “ Let my father arise, and eat 
of his son’s venison, that thou mayest bless 
me ?” And his father said, “ Who art 
thou?” And he said, “I am thy son, thy 
first born, Esau.” 

And Isaac trembled, and said, “ Who then 
is he that has taken venison and brought it to 
me, and I have eaten before thou earnest, and 
have blessed him ? Yea, and heshall be blessed.” 

9. When Esau heard the words of his 
father, he cried with a great and bitter cry, 
and said, “Bless me, even me also, 0 my 
father.” And Isaac said, “ Thy brother 
came with guile, and hath taken away 
thy blessing.” And Esau said, “ Hast thou 
not kept a blessing for me?” And Isaac 
answered and said, “ I have made him thy 
lord, and all his brothers have I given to 
him for servants ; and what then shall I 
do for thee, my son ?” And Esau said, 
“ Hast thou but one blessing, O my father ? 
Bless me, even me, also, 0 my father.” And 
he lifted up his voice and wept, 
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10. And his father answered and said, 
u By thy sword shalt thou live, and thou 
shaft serve thy brother ; but when thou shalt 
break loose, thou shalt shake his yoke from 
off thy neck.” 

And Esau hated Jacob because of the 
blessing with which his father blessed him. 


Lesson XXXIV. 

ESAU AND JACOB. 

Part II. 

bade chose urged 

saith camels mourning 

grace company messengers 

1. And Esau said in his heart, “ The days 
of mourning for my father are at hand ; then 
will I kill my brother Jacob,” And it was 
told to Rebekah ; and she called 3 acob and 
said to him, “ Thy brother Esau purposes to 
kill thee. Go therefore, my son, and flee to 
Laban, my brother, and stay with him, until 
thy brother’s anger turn away from thee, 
ana he forget that which thou hast done 
to him : then I will send and fetch thee. 
Why should I lose you both in one day ?” 

2. And Jacob went on his journey, and 
came to the land where Laban dwelt. And 
when Laban heal’d that Jacob, bis sister's 
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son had come, he ran to meet him, and 
brought him to his house. And Jacob 
served Laban many years, and married 
Laban’s daughter Rachel. And he pros- 
pered greatly, and had many children, and 
much cattle, and maid-servants, and men- 
servants, and camels and asses. 

3. Then Jacob set forth to return to the 
land of his forefathers. And he set the 
women and children on camels, and took 
with him all his cattle, and all his goods 
which he had got, and went on his journey. 

4. And Jacob sent messengers before him 
to Esau his brother. And he bade them say 
to Esau, “Thus saith thy servant Jacob : ‘ I 
have stayed with Laban until now ; I have 
oxen, and asses, and flocks, and men-servants 
and maid-servants ; and I have sent to tell 
my lord Esau, that I may find grace in his 
sight.’ ” And the messengers came back to 
Jacob, and said, “Thy brother Esau is 
coming to meet thee, and four hundred men 
with him.” 

5. Then Jacob was greatly afraid ; and he 
prayed to God, saying, “Save me, I pray 
thee, from the hand of my brother Esau ; 
for I fear him, left he come and smite me, 
and the mother with the children.” And he 
chose out a present for his brother Esau — 
many goats and sheep and camels and bulls 
and cows. And he gave them to his servants 
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and said, “ Pass on before me ; and when 
Esau meets you, say, ‘ These cattle are thy 
servant Jacob’s ; it is a present sent to my 
lord Esau ; and thj r servant Jacob is behind 
us.’ ” So they went on before him with the 
present. 

6. And Jacob lifted up his eyes and saw 
Esau coming, and with him four hundred 
men. And Jacob bowed himself to the 

f round seven times, and came near to his 
rother. And Esau i*an to meet him, and 
fell on his neck and kissed him, and they 
wept. 

7. And Esau looked and saw the women 
and children ; and said, “ Who are these with 
thee ?” And Jacob said, “ They are the 
children which God hath given to thy 
servant.” And the women and children 
came near and bowed themselves before him. 
And Esau said, “ What meanest thou by all 
this company which I met V And he said, 
“To find favour in the sight of my lord 
Esau.” And Esau said, “ I have enough, 
my brother : keep that thou hast unto 
thyself.” And Jacob said, “ Nay, I pray 
thee, take my gift ; for God has been good 
to me, and I have enough.” And Jacob 
urged him, and he took it. 


He is a man ivho dares to be 
F'nm for truth when others flee. 
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Lesson XXXV. 


A VOYAGE OF SJNDBA1), THE SAILOR. 


Part I. 


grief 

voyage 

senses 

knot 

flung 

turban 

object 

rambling 

fifty 

courage 

scarcely 

alighted 


1. After my first voyage I thought I 
could spend the rest, of* my days at Bagdad, 
hut I soon grew tired of a quiet life. So 
once more I put to sea, with some merchants, 
whom I had met during my travels. 

2. One day we landed on a beautiful island. 
It was covered with trees, but we saw neither 
man nor beast upon it. Whilst the others 
were rambling about in the woods, gathering 
flowers and fruits, I took my dinner, and sat 
down between two trees by the side of a 
stream. 



3. I made a very good meal, and 
afterwards fell asleep. How long 
I slept, I cannot tell ; but, when I 
awoke, I could neither see the ship 
nor the merchants who had landed 
with me. Much surprised, I 
climbed a hill near me and, looking 
seaward, I saw the ship under sail, 
but so far away that I soon lost 
sight of her. 
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4. I was like to die of grief ; I cried out 
sadly ; I beat my head and my breast, and 
flung myself on the ground. But all my 
grief was in vain : my friends had gone, and 
left me on an island on which there seemed 
to be no living creature. 

5. Looking round, I spied, 
some distance away, a large 
object, round and white, 
which seemed to me at first 
to be a great white bowl. 

On reaching it, however, I 
found that it had no open- 
ing, and was so smooth, that 
I could not climb to the 
top of it. It was at least fifty paces round. 

6. By this time, the sun was ready to set, 
and all of a sudden the sky became as dark 
as if it had been covered with a thick cloud. 
I was much frightened by this sudden 
darkness, but much more so, when I found 
that it was caused by a huge bird, which was 
rapidly flying towards me. Then I called to 
mind a mighty bird, named the roc, of which 
sailors had told me many strange stories, and 
I supposed that this could he none other 
than the roc, and that the round object must 
lie the roc’s egg. 

7 . I crept close to the egg and, when the 
bird alighted upon it, I had before me one of 
her legs. The leg was as big as the trunk of 
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a tree. Whilst I was wondering 
at its size, a happy thought came 
into my mind. With my turban 
I tied myself firmly to the roes 
leg ; for I hoped that the bird 
would fly away in the morning, 
and take me with her from the 
island. 

8. So it came about. When 
morning came, the roc flew away, 
and carried me so high that I 
could not see the earth. After bearing me 
through the air a great way, she dropped 
down so suddenly that I lost my senses. 
But when the bird reached the ground, I 
came to myself again, and soon untied the 
knot by which I had bound myself to her 
leg. Scarcely had I done so, when the roc, 
taking up a serpent in her mouth, flew 
straight away. 

Lesson XXXVI. 

A VOYAGE OF SINDBAD, THE SAILOR. 

Part IT. 

used entrance tying weariness 

strewed terror nature appeared 

jewels leather undertook surrounded 

1. I found myself in a deep valley, sur- 
rounded on ever) r side by hills which were 
so steep and rocky that no man could have 
climbed them. 
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2. As I walked along, 

I saw that the valley 
was strewed with dia- 
monds, the sight of 
which pleased me so 
much that I almost for- 
got my troubles. But 
my joy did not last 
long ; for suddenly I 
came upon a great num- 
ber of serpents, so thick 
and so long that the lar- 
gest of them could have 
swallowed an elephant. 

3. When the night came on, I went into a 
cave where I thought I should be safe from 
these dreadful creatures. I closed the 
entrance with a stone ; but all night long 
I was in great terror of them. 

4. In the morning I came out of the cave, 
but I was so frightened that I walked for 
a long time among diamonds without having 
a mind to touch them. At last, overcome 
with weariness, I sat down and fell fast 
asleep. But I had scarcely closed my eyes, 
when something fell down near me and woke 
me up with a start. It was a piece of fresh 
meat ; and, when I looked about me, I saw 
that pieces of meat were falling down in 
other parts of the valley. 

5. Then I remembered the strange stories 
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that sailors had told me of the Valley of the 
Diamonds, and of the manner in which 
merchants used to get jewels from it. They 
throw down pieces of meat from above, and 
the meat falls with so much force that the 
diamonds stick to it. Then the rocs dart 
down from their nests at the top of the cliffs, 
and carry up the meat for their young ; but 
the merchants, by making a loud noise, 
frighten the birds away and get the diamonds. 

G. I now saw a way of escaping from the 
valley, which I had begun to look upon as a 
grave. And first I set to work to gather the 
largest and finest diamonds Icould see, putting 
them in a bag which I had with me. Then I 
took a large piece of meat, and, tying it to my 
back, I lay down with my face to the ground. 

7 , Soon a great number of rocs came, and 
one of the strongest of them, having taken 
up the piece of meat, to which 1 had tied 
myself, carried me to her nest on the top 
of the hill. Then the merchants appeared 
and drove away the birds, and one of them 
came to the nest where I was. He was 
much surprised and frightened, when he saw 
me. Then he grew' angry with me for taking 
the diamonds ; but, when I told him my 
story and showed him the diamonds in my 
bag, lie became friendly, and gladly under- 
took to bring me to the nearest seaport, 
from which I could return to my native land. 
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Lesson XXXVII, 
TO A REDBREAST. 


domes fickle idle 

courtly woful befall 

throng plumes divest 


rewarded 

solitary 

glancing 


1. Little bird, with bosom red, 

Welcome to my humble shed I 
Courtly domes of high degree 
Have no room for thee and me; 
Pride and pleasure’s fickle throng 
Nothing mind an idle song. 

2. Daily near my table steal, 

While I pick my scanty meal ; 

Doubt not little though there be, 

But I’ll cast a crumb to thee ; 

Well rewarded, if I spy 
Pleasure in thy glancing eye ; 

See thee, when thou’st eat thy fill, 
Plume thy breast and wipe thy bill. 

3. Come, my feathered friend, again ' 
Well thou know’st the broken pane — 
Ask of me thy daily store, 

Go not near Avaro’s door ; 

Once within his iron hall, 

Woful end shall thee befall. 

Savage 1 he would soon divest 
Of its rosy plumes thy breast ; 

Then, with solitary joy, 

Eat thee, bones and all, my boy ! 


J. Langhokne, 
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Lesson XXXVIII. 

THE NATIVE COMPANION, 
crane domain funniest brilliant 

pause silvery powerful companion 

ostrich largely lazily awkward 



1. The native companion is a crane, but it 
is different from every other crane in the 
world. In the plains of the west you nearly 
always meet them in pairs. They watch 
you carefully, but make no sign until you 
seem to be coming too close. Then they 
begin the funniest dance you ever saw. 
They bow their heads almost to the ground, 
then jump right up into the air. Then they 
pause, and take another look, and jump again, 
and so they keep on jumping and bowing, 
until, at last, they spread their great grey 
wings and flap lazily away to a safer spot. 

2. They stand about four feet high, though 
now and then you will find one much taller. 
They are of a deep grey silvery colour, with 
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the crown of the head and the bill olive 
green, with brilliant red spots round the ears 
and the back of the head. The neck and 
legs are long and slender. 

3. When stalking about on the plain, they 
seem to be walking birds, like the emu and 
the ostrich. Their flight for short distances 
seems heavy and awkward; but once they 
rise above the trees, they are seen to be 
as powerful on the wing as the eagle. 

4. They build no nests, but about the 
month of September, they seek some hollow 
in the ground, and there they lay their eggs. 
The eggs, two in number, are about three 
inches in length, of a cream colour, blotched 
with small purple brown spots; they taper 
towards the end, and are very good eating. 

5. The native companions are easily tamed, 
but they are too big and strong to be safe 
pets for children. One used to be kept in 
the domain at Parramatta about the vear 
1829. It had lost its mate, and, having 
its wings clipped, it could not fly away to 
seek a new companion. A wild swan used 
to come every day, and stay for hours with 
the lonely prisoner, and no doubt they talked 
much of their western home, and the free 
life they used to live. 

Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it 

—Shakespeare. 
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Lesson XXXIX. 

HOW I TURNED THE GRINDSTONE. 

ached rascal boyish refuse 

harsh truant expecting flatterer 

minutes blistered kettleful weaknesses 

tickled beware grindstone conscience 

1. One cold winter morning, when I was 
a little boy, I met on my way to school a 
smiling man with an axe on his shoulder. 

2. “ My pretty boy,” said he, “ has your 
father a grindstone ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I. 

“You are a fine little fellow,” said the 
man : “ will you let me grind my axe on it ?” 

3. It pleased me very much to be called a 
fine little fellow ; so I said, “ O yes, sir, it is 
down in the shop.” 

“And will you, my little man,” said he, 
patting me on the head, “get a little hot 
water T* 

4. Now how could I refuse ? He was such 
a smiling, pleasant man ! As fast as I could 
I ran into the house, and brought him a 
whole kettleful, 

5- “ How old are you ?” and “ What’s 
your name V* he asked. But before I could 
answer he went on, “ You are one of the 
finest lads I ever saw : will you just turn a 
few minutes for me V 
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6. Tickled with his praise, I went to 
work. It was a new axe ; and I toiled 
and tugged and turned till I was tired enough 
to drop, 

7. The school bell rang, but I could not 
get away; it rang again, and there I was 
still, turning away at the grindstone. My 
hands were blistered, and my shoulders 
ached. 

8. At last the axe was ground. What a 
sharp, keen edge it had ! I remember how 
it shone in the winter sun. 

9. Then I looked up, expecting thanks. 
But the man suddenly turned toward me 
with a frown, and said, “You little rascal, 
you have played truant ! Be off now ; scud 
away to school, or you’ll catch it !” 

1 0. It was hard enough to turn a heavy 
grindstone so long, and on such a cold day ; 
but to be called a “ little rascal ” for doing it 
was too much. These harsh words sank 
deep into my boyish mind, and often have 
I thought of them since. 

11. Boys and girls, whenever you meet a 
flatterer, beware of him. You may be pretty 
sure that he has “an axe to grind,” and 
wants you to turn the grindstone. 

Children should laugh, not mock; and 
when they laugh, it should not be at the 
weaknesses and faults of others. 


— Busk in. 
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Lesson XL. 

OLD SOUP, THE ELEPHANT. 

teased treated bamboo plentiful 

utter value mischief plaintive 

1. All of you, who have seen elephants, 
know that they are very gentle, and can be 
taught to understand and do many things. 

2. In India some people catch wild 
elephants and tame them. They become 
very useful in many ways. 

They are taught to hunt wild animals, 
to carry great pieces of timber with their 
trunks, and to do many other things. 

3. Many curious stories are told about 
elephants. Here is one : 

“ Old Soup ” was the name of an elephant 
that belonged to a gentleman in India. It is 
said that he lived to be a hundred years old. 

4. In his younger days, “ Soup ” had been 
trained to hunt tigers and other wild animals. 
\V hen he became old, the work he had to do 
was of a different kind. 

The gentleman’s children were placed in 
his care, and so long as “ Soup ” was near 
them, their parents had no fear for their 
safety. 

5. One day the gentleman went out to see 
what the elephant and the children were 
doing. 

He found the children sitting on the bank 

O 
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of the river, with fishing rods in their hands, 
and silently watching the gay corks bobbing 
up and down in the water. 

6. “ Old Soup ” was fishing too. He was 
standing beside the children, holding a large 
bamboo fishing-rod with his trunk. The 
gentleman had not waited long before the 
elephant had a bite. 


7 . The old fellow did not move. His 
little eyes eagerly watched the line. By 
and by he drew it up, and at the end of 
it was one of those gold fish which are so 
plentiful in the rivers of India. 

8. “ Soup ” was greatly pleased with the 
fish which he had caught, and gave the low 
cry which an elephant always gives, when he 
is very much delighted. He then waited 
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quietly for James, the little boy, to take his 
fish off the hook and put on more bait 
for him. 

9. But Janies, although he was fond of 
“Old Soup,” sometimes liked to tense him. 
So he took off the fish and threw it into 
a basket which he hacl beside him, and then 
went back to his place, without putting on 
any bait. 

10. “ Old Soup ” seemed to understand 
that without the bait the hook was useless, 
and did not throw his line into the water 
again, but did all he could to move James 
by low, plaintive cries. Seeing that James 
did not mind him, ho tried other means to 
turn his head toward the bait-box. 

11. But his little friend would not help 
him. At last, as if struck by a sudden 
thought, the elephant turned round, and, 
seeing his master, he took up the bait-box 
and set it down at the gentleman’s feet. 

12. “ What do you want me to do with 
it?” said the gentleman. 

The elephant could only raise up and set 
down his great forefeet, one after the other, 
and again utter his plaintive cries. 

13. Out of mischief James’s father took 
the boy’s part, and, picking up the box, 
started off as if he were going away with it. 

But the elephant was not going to be 
teased in that way ; so, dipping his trunk in 
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the river, and filling it with water, he raised 
it up and sent a stream after the gentleman. 

14. Obeying a sign from his master, 
“ Soup ” at once stopped throwing the 
water, and a new bait was put on his 
hook. He then threw the line into the 
river, and again eagerly watched the cork 
as it floated in the stream. 

15. “Old Soup” used to enjoy taking 
the children and giving them a long ride. 

A nice, soft, Indian rug was fastened on 
his back, on which the children sat while 
riding. 

“Soup” was a very tall elephant, and 
sometimes the children would have him stop 
under a tree, while they picked nuts or berries 
from the branches. 

16. The gentleman to whom “Soup” 
belonged would never consent to sell him, 
but kept him as long as he lived, because 
lie had been so kind and good to his children. 


Lesson XLI. 

WITH THE WHALERS. 

officer blubber bustle 

rorqual harpoon order 

hoisted seething enwraps 

rescued entire express 

mainsail lowered steersman 


sperm 

poised 

whale 

yield 

barbed 


1. “ There he blows !” cried the man at the 
mast-head. 
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“ Where, away ?” asked the officer on deck. 

“ Right ahead, sir,” was the answer. 

2. All eyes were strained to see this 
monster of the deep — the first we had seen 
since leaving Sydney. But he was still too 
far away to be seen from the deck. The 
wind, however, blew fresh, and our ship 
raced over the white, curling waves. We 
should soon be upon him. 

3. All on deck was bustle. Men ran this 
way and that, and orders were given every 
moment. The boats were got ready, and all 
the things needed for a whale chase. 

“ There he blows !” shouted the man at 
the mast-head again. “ About two miles 
away.” 

“ Haul up the mainsail ! Down with your 
helm ! Let the ship come to the wind.” 

4. The ship swung round, dashing the 
spray away from her Bows, and, in a minute 
or two, the boats were lowered and dancing 
merrily on the waves. The captain’s boat 
led the way. Suddenly the whale came 
up a few hundred yards away. 

5. “Pull, my good fellows; pull away !” 
shouted our Captain. We bent to the oars, 
and the boat climbed up the steep waves 
and then sped like an arrow into the hollows. 
A few more strokes and we were alongside of 
him. 
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6. “ Stand up !” was the next order, and 
the steersman stood up and poised his 
harpoon, ready to strike. The boats came 
closer. “ Now !” In a moment two barbed 
spears were plunged into the body of the 
whale, which roared and plunged beneath 
the seething water. Down went the whale, 
and the rope ran out at a fearful rate, and the 
boat flew over the surface like an express 
train. 



7. Soon he came to the surface again — 
for the whale must have air. 

“ Haul line ! haul line !” says the Captain, 
“ He is ours before the other boats come up.” 

8. Every man hauled as if for his life ; and, 
as we neared the whale, the Captain stood 
ready with his lance. But a sudden move of 
the whale brought us right up to his mouth, 
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As he rushed at us, on his back, his jaw rose 
and fell, and the side of our boat was 
smashed to pieces. The huge beast, mad 
with his wounds, plunged again and left us 
swimming in the foam, or clinging to the 
broken boat. 

9. One of my legs was hurt, and I was 
very glad, you may be sure, when the other 
boats came and rescued us. We were taken 
back to the ship; but the fight with the 
whale still went on. For two hours it lasted, 
until the animal was quite worn out and 
beaten. The ship came sailing down and we 
soon had him fast alongside, and all hands 
sent up a cheer, for the sperm whale is a mint 
of money to a sailor. 

10. His head was eut off and hoisted on 
deck, and then came the strangest part of all. 
A large hole was cut in the top of the head, 
and several men stood ready with ropes and 
buckets. A bucket was lowered into the 
hole and drawn up again filled with oil, and 
that went on until the well was empty. 
.But it took some time, for the two hollows 
in which the oil is found are deep and 
large. 

1 1 . The head of the sperm whale 
contains about one-third of the entire yield 
of oil in the animal, the rest being boiled 
or “ tried ” out of the coat of blubber which 
enwraps the whale. 
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12. The whale, you may be surprised to 
know, is not a fish at all. True, it lives in 
the water, but it has no gills like a real fish. 
A fish gets its air from the water, but a 
whale must come to the surface to breathe. 
If he stayed down for long, he would be 
drowned as certainly as a man would. 

13. Of all animals the whale is the largest. 
The sperm whale of our seas is sometimes 
seventy or eighty feet long, and the rorqual 
is much larger. 


Lessons heir /l to learn are often sweet to know. 


Lesson XLII. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

guard dying gallant 

siege memory heroes 

spurred cherish foggy 

1. In the days of Queen Elizabeth there 
were many great men ; men who wrote great 
books, men who fought bravely for queen 
and country, and men who sailed into far 
seas. But of all the heroes of that time, 
none were more loved by those who knew 
him than Sir Philip Sidney. 

2. He was a scholar and wrote books 
which many of us still like to read. But 
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he was a soldier, too, and brave and gallant. 
The queen was very fond of him, although 
sometimes she was angry with him, when he 
spoke his mind fearlessly to her. 

3 Now the queen sent an army to Holland, 
to help the Butch against the Spaniards, and 
Sidney went over with this army. They 
laid siege to a town called Zutphen, placing 
themselves all round the town, so that no 
food could enter it. The people of the city 
were soon starving, and the Spaniards tried 
to send help and food to them. 



4. Sidney with two hundred horsemen was 
on guard near the walls, but the morning 
was so foggy that the soldiers could see only 
a few yards before them. Suddenly guns 
began to fire, and Sidney saw, through a 
break in the mist, a large body of Spanish 
soldiers. 
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5. At once he shouted, “ Charge, my men, 
for God and wood Queen Bess !” and with 
that he spurred against the enemy and drove 
them back. But lie was wounded, and his 
horse, taking fright, dashed away at a gallop. 
Though faint with loss of blood, Sidney still 
kept his seat, until some of his men. caught 
the horse 

6. They laid him on the ground and 
brought him a bottle of water, for he was 
parched with thirst. As he was about to 
drink, a wounded soldier was brought by, 
who, at sight of the bottle, cried, “Water ! 
water! I am dying of thirst.” 

Sidney had the bottle taken to him. 

“ Drink, my poor fellow,” said he, “ thy 
need is greater than mine.” 

7. His wound was dressed, but in a few 
days he was seen to be dying. His last 
words were spoken to his brother. 

“ Love my memory, and cherish my 
friends,” and with these words, he closed 
his eyes and died. He was only thirty-one, 
but lie had not lived in vain, and we, too, 
love his memory. 


Simple duty hath no place for fear. 

— Whittier 
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Lesson XLIII. 


ABOU AND HIS HORSE. 

desert poverty managed favourite 

charged constant staggered attention 

captors whinny exhaustion overjoyed 

1. The fastest and most beautiful horses in 
the world are those of Arabia. The Arab 
loves his horse almost as much as he loves 
his children. In faet, his horse lives among 
his children. They tumble about it, hang on 
to its ears and mane, and make a playmate 
of the gentle creature. 

2. Leave him his horse, and the Aral* is 
happy even in the midst of poverty. He 
treats it with great care and kindness, never 
using whip or spur. Horse and man are 
friends, rather than master and servant. 

3. I must tell you a story about an Arab 
and his horse, which shows how fond of each . 
other they may become : 

4. This Arab's name was Abou. One day, 
when he was riding over the plain some miles 
away from the simple tent, which was his 
home, he was surrounded by enemies and 
taken prisoner. 

5. Abou’s captors tied him fast to his own 
horse, and led him away many miles to a 
place where they camped for the night. 
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There they laid him on the ground, and led 
off his horse with their own to another part 
of the camp. 

6. Abou knew that he would be sold as 
a slave ; and his heart ached to think that he 
should never again see his home, or his dear 
wife and children. But almost as hard to 
bear was the thought that he should be 
parted from his horse, his constant companion 
for so many years. 

7. Abou knew that no one would ever be 
so kind to the poor beast as he had been — 
that no stranger would care to feed hint 
every day, as he had, with camel’s milk and 
with sweet barley. 

8. In the middle of the night, while he 
was weeping at this thought, Abou heard 
the well-known whinny of his favourite. 
Although tied hand and foot, Abou managed, 
by rolling over and over on the ground, 
to come to where his horse was. 

9. The poor creature knew him, and 
trembled with delight. Abou trembled, 
too, but with pain and weakness and sorrow. 
He had made up his mind to set his dear 
companion free if he could. 

10. Abou knew f that he was a hopeless 
prisoner ; but he wanted his horse to escape, 
and return to the old home, where loving 
hands would care for him and tend him. 

11. Reaching the camel’s hair cord, with 
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which his horse was tied, Abou gnawed it 
with his teeth till at last lie had worn it 
in two. Then, in a faint voice, he bade his 
pet begone. 

12. But the faithful creature would not 
go. He sniffed at the cords that bound his 
master’s limbs, licked Abou’s face, whinnied 
softly, and then stood still. 

13. For the first time in his life he would 
pay no attention to Abou’s commands. He 
would not stir an inch — he could not desert 
his friend. 

14. All this while the noble animal must 
have been thinking how he could help his 
master ; for at last he felt about for Abou’s 
belt, found it, took it firmly in his teeth, lifted 
Abou from the ground, and with his heavy 
burden sped swiftly away over the plain. 

15. Miles and miles the loving creature 
ran, never stopping to rest ; miles and miles, 
straight toward their far-off home ; miles and 
miles, with Abou in his mouth — till, just as 
the dawn was breaking, he laid his master 
down at his own tent-door. 

16. The lonelywife and the little children, 
were they not glad ? Yes, they were over- 
joyed. But their joy was soon changed to grief. 

17. The noble horse staggered a moment, 
and then dropped dead at their feet. He 
had saved his master, but he had laid down 
his own life. 
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Lesson XLIV. 

THE WHITE BEAR. 

naught exactly generally figure 

fierce current patiently carcase 

muzzle nimble movement icebergs 

regions intense nobleman writhing 

1. In the cold north there is nearly always 
snow on the ground. Even in summer it is 
very cold, ana great pieces of ice float about 
on the sea. 

2. In these cold regions is the home of the 
white bear. He does not mind the ice and 
snow, for he has a coat of thick fur to keep 
him warm. He prowls about in the nipping, 
frosty air, and seems to enjoy it as much as 
you do the warm sunshine of Australia. 


3. He never slips on the ice, because the 
soles of his feet are covered with long hair, 
and he walks as softly as if he had on a pair 
of fur boots. 
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4. You see he is exactly fitted for living 
in the north. He is white like the snow, so 
that it is hard to see him ; he has a warm fur 
to keep out the intense cold, and hairy feet 
to keep him from slipping. 

5. He generally lives near the sea, for he 
is a good swimmer and makes his living by 
catching seals and fish . 

He roams about until he finds a hole, where 
the water is free from ice. Here he watches 
patiently, for he knows that, sooner or later, 
a seal will come up for air. By and by, a 
seal thrusts up his head, and then crawls out 
upon the ice, where he soon goes to sleep. 

6. Then the bear creeps softly along and 
pounces upon his prey. He fastens his long 
claws in the seal’s body, and drags him away 
for his dinner. 

Sometimes he jumps into a hole after a 
fish, and he is so nimble in his movements 
that the fish rarely escapes. 

7. When he can get neither seals nor fish, 
he hunts about for berries and even sea-weeds. 
When he is hungry, he is very fierce and 
bold, and will attack men with the greatest 
fury. Sometimes it happens that the ice, on 
which the bear is walking, breaks off and 
floats away to the open sea, and wind and 
current drive it down to warmer zones, where 
it melts and leaves the poor bear to drown. 
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8. A long time n go there lived a nobleman 
who kept a cage of wild beasts, such as 
wolves and bears, and he used to like to see 
fights between these monsters and the young 
knights who came to visit him. 

9. Now there was a youth named 
Hereward, who wished to win glory by 
his courage and his skill in fight. He 
looked at the beasts, but only one seemed to 
him worth fighting, and that one was a great 
white bear, ■whom no man had dared to meet. 

So Hereward made up his mind that, 
come what might, he would face this huge 
killer of seals and rider of icebergs. 

10. One afternoon, as he came home from 
the hunt, hawk on fist, he heard screams and 
shouts within, and when he got to the gate 
his horse began to snort with fear. No 
wonder, too, for in the midst of the court 
stood the bear, his long neck stretched out 
in search of prey. 

11. In the court lay a horse, killed by one 
blow from the bear’s paw, and two or three 
dogs were writhing about in deadly pain. 
From the ladies’ bower came shrieks and 
shouts, both of men and women ; and 
knocking at the door to be let in, was the 
white figure of a little maiden. But those 
within were afraid to open the door, and 
Hereward saw- that in another moment the 
bear would be upon the maid. 
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12. He leapt from his horse and rushed 
upon the bear, sword in hand ; and when the 
beast saw him coining, he left the child, and, 
with a fierce growl, turned to meet the 
youth. He rose on his hind legs, a head and 
shoulders above Hereward, and lifted his 
iron paw high in the air. But Hereward, 
before the paw could fall, struck straight and 
true, right on the muzzle of the monster. 

13. He heard the crash of the steel and he 
felt the sword jammed tight. Bor a moment 
he shut his eyes, fearing that his blow had 
come to naught ; then something tugged at 
the sword, and when he opened his eyes, he 
saw the great carcase of the bear reel, and 
roll over dead. So Hereward had fought 
and won. 


JSto7t& can cure their Harms by wailing them, 

— Shakespeare, 


Lesson XLV, 

THE BTOUY OF JOSEPH. 

Part L 

balm spices devoured doubt 

myrrh profit peaceably refused 

stripped carrying' consented comforted 

i. Jacob had twelve sons* but he loved 
Joseph more than all the rest ; and lie made 
him a coat of many colours* And Joseph’s 
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brothers saw that their father loved him 
best ; and they hated Joseph, and could not 
speak peaceably to him. 

2. Now Joseph’s brothers went to feed 
their father’s sheep. And Jacob said to 
Joseph, “Go and see whether it be well 
with thy brothers and with the flock, and 
bring me word again.” And Joseph went 
after his brothers and found them. And 
they saw him afar off, and before he came 
near to them, they plotted against him to 
kill him. And they said one to another, 
“ Come, let us kill him, and throw him into 
one of the pits, and we will say a wild beast 
has devoured him.” 

3. And his brother Reuben said to them, 
“ Let us not take his life. Shed no blood ; 
throw him into this pit, and lay no hand 
upon him.” But he said this that he might 
save him out of their hands, and give him to 
his father again. 

And when Joseph was come to his 
brothers, they stripped him of his coat of 
many colours, and threw him into the pit. 
And they sat down to eat. 

And they saw a troop of Ishmaelites 
coming with their camels, carrying spices 
and balm and myrrh to Egypt. 

4. And Judah said to his brothers, “ What 

{ >rofit is it if we kill our brother ? Come, 
et us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let 
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not our hands be upon him ; for he is our 
brother.” And his brothers consented. And 
they drew up Joseph out of the pit, and sold 
him to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of 
silver. And the Ishmaelites took him to 
Egypt, and sold him to Potiphar, the captain 
of Pharaoh’s guard. 

5. And Joseph’s brothers killed a he-goat, 
and dipped Joseph’s coat in the blood ; and 
they brought it to their father Jacob, and 
said, “ This have we found ; see whether it 
be thy son’s coat or not.” And Jacob knew 
it, and said, “ It is my son’s coat ; a wild 
beast lias devoured him ; Joseph is without 
doubt torn in pieces.” And he wept for his 
son, and mourned many days. And all his 
sons and daughters rose up to comfort him ; 
but he refused to be comforted, and said, 
“ I will go down to the grave to my son 
mourning.” 


Lesson XL VI. 

THE STORY OF JOSEPH 
Part II. 

shown chariot perish overseer 

charge linen accused grievous 

shaved famine hastily according 

1. Joseph was Potiphar’s servant in Egypt. 
And Grtxl made all that Joseph did to prosper ; 
and Joseph found favour in his master’s 
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sight, so that he made him overseer over 
his house, and all that he had, he put under 
Joseph’s charge. 

2. But Potiphar's wife hated Joseph, and 
accused him falsely to her husband ; and 
Potiphar took him, and put him into the 
king’s prison. But God gave him favour in 
the sight of the keeper of the prison, so that 
the keeper put under Joseph’s charge all the 
prisoners that were in the prison. 

3. Now after two years Pharaoh dreamed 
two dreams. And in the morning he was 
troubled ; and he sent for all the wise men 
of Egypt, and told them his dreams ; but 
there was none that could tell the meaning 
of them. And one of the king’s servants 
told him that there was a young man in the 
prison, who could tell the meaning of dreams. 
Then Pharaoh sent for Joseph, and they 
brought him hastily out of the prison : and 
lie shaved himself and changed his clothes, 
and came in to Pharaoh. And Pharaoh 
told him his dreams : and Joseph said, 
“ What God is about to do, he hath shown 
to Pharaoh in these dreams. There shall 
come seven years of grea t plenty throughout 
all the land of Egypt ; and there shall come 
after them seven years of famine, so grievous 
that all the plenty shall be forgotten. Now, 
therefore, let Pharaoh look out a wise man, 
and set him over the land of Egypt, to 
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gather food in the good years, and lay up a 
store of corn, that the land perish not 
through the famine.” 

4. And Pharaoh said to Joseph, “ Since 
God hath shown thee all this, there is none 
so wise as thou. Thou shalt be over 
house, and according to thy word shall all 
my people be ruled ; only I, the king, will be 
greater than thou.” And Pharaoh took off 
his ring from his hand, and put it upon 
Joseph’s hand, and clothed him in fine linen, 
and put a gold chain about his neck ; and he 
made him ride in a chariot, and they cried 
before him, “ Bow the knee.” And Pharaoh 
set Joseph over all the land of Egypt. 

5. And in the seven years of plenty, the 
land brought forth by handfuls. And Joseph 
laid up corn as the sand of the sea. And 
after this the seven years of famine began, 
as Joseph had said : and there was famine in 
all the lands ; but in the land of Egypt there 
was food. And men of all countries came to 
Egypt to buy corn of Joseph. 


For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there is none; 

If there be one, seek till you find it, 

If there be none, never mind it. 

— Kursery Rhyme. 
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Lesson XLVII. 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 


welfare 

gracious 

steward 

refrained 


Part HI. 

governor guilty distress 

revived besought departed 

Almighty release mercy 

bondman preserve maintain 


1. There was famine in the land of Canaan. 
And Jacob said to his sons, “ 1 have heard 
that there is corn in Egypt : go and buy 
there for us, that we may not die.” And 
Joseph’s ten brothers went down to Egypt 
to buy corn. But Jacob would not send 
Benjamin, his youngest son, lest mischief 
should befall him. 

2. So the sons of Jacob came and bowed 
down before Joseph ; for he was governor of 
the land of Egypt, and he it was that sold 
the corn. And Joseph knew his brothers, 
but they knew not Joseph. And he spoke 
roughly to them, and said, “Ye are spies.” 
And they said, “ Nay, my lord, but to buy 
food are we come, we are true men, and no 
spies. We are twelve brothers, the sons of 
one man in the land of Canaan ; and the 
youngest is with our father ; and one is not.” 

3. And Joseph said, “It shall be proved 
whether your words are true. Let one of 
you be kept here in prison ; but go ye and 
carry corn for the famine of your houses ; 
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and bring your youngest brother to me ; so 
shall your words be proved true, and ye shall 
not die.” 

4. And they said one to another, “We are 

f uilty ; we would not hear our brother 
oseph when he besought us in his distress, 
therefore is the distress come upon us.” And 
Reuben answered, “Did I not say to you, 
‘ Do not sin against the child,’ and ye would 
not hear ?” • And they knew not that Joseph 
understood them : for he spoke to them in 
the language of Egypt. And he turned 
away from them and wept. Then he took 
Simeon and bound him before their eyes. 

5. And they loaded their asses with the 
corn and departed, and came to Jacob their 
father, and told him all that had befallen 
them. 

And Jacob said, “My son Benjamin shall 
not go down to Egypt with you ; for his 
brother is dead, and he only is left ; if 
mischief befall him, then shall ye bringdown 
my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

6. But when they had eaten up the corn 
which they had brought out of Egypt, their 
father said to them, “ Go again and bring us 
a little food.' And Judah said, “If thou 
wilt not send our brother Benjamin with us, 
we will not go ; for the man said to us, ‘ Ye 
shall not see my face unless your brother be 
with you. And Jacob said, “If it must 
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be so, take your brother with you and go 
again ; and God Almighty give you mercy 
before the man, that lie may release to you 
your other brother and Benjamin.” 

7. And they went down to Egypt, and 
stood before Joseph. And when Joseph 
saw Benjamin with them, he said to his 
steward, “ Bring the men to my house, for 
they shall dine with me at noon.” And the 
steward brought them to Joseph’s house; 
and they were afraid. And when Joseph 
came, they bowed down before him. And 
he asked them of their welfare, and said, “Is 
your father well, the old man of whom you 
spoke ?” And he saw' Benjamin his brother, 
and said, “ Is this your youngest brother, of 
whom ye spoke ? God be gracious to thee, 
my son.” And he went from them and wept. 
Then he washed his face and came back to 
them, and refrained himself; and he com- 
manded to set food before them ; and they 
ate and drank and were merry with him. 

8. And Joseph said to the steward, “ Fill 
the men’s sacks with food, and put my silver 
cup in the sack of the youngest.” And 
when they were gone out or the city, Joseph 
sent his steward after them ; and he overtook 
them, and said, “ Why have ye returned evil 
for good ? Ye have taken the cup from 
which my lord drinks. ’ And they said, 
“ God forbid that we should do such a thing. 
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If it be found with any of us, let him die, 
and we will be thy lord's bondsmen.” And 
he searched, and the cup was found in 
Benjamin’s sack. And they rent their 
clothes and returned to the city, and fell 
before Joseph on the ground, And he said, 
“ The man in whose hand the cup is found 
shall be my bondsman ; but as for you, go in 
peace to your father.” 

9. Then Judah said, “ Oh my lord, let thy 
servant, I pray thee, speak a word, and let 
not thine anger burn against me. Our father 
had two sons whom he loved greatly ; and 
one went from him, and he saw him no more; 
and this lad only is left. And when we come 
back to our father, and he sees that the lad 
is not with us, he will die ; for his life is 
bound up in the lad’s life, and we shall bring 
down his grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. Therefore, I pray thee, let me be 
kept instead of the lad as a bondman to my 
lord ; and let the lad go with his brothers.” 

10. Then Joseph could not refrain himself, 
and he wept aloud, and made himself known 
to his brothers, and said, “ I am Joseph ; is 
my father yet alive ?” And his brothers 
could not answer him ; for they were 
troubled before him. And he said, “ I am 
Joseph your brother, whom you sold into 
•^Sypt- And be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that you sold me into 
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Egypt ; for God sent me before you to 
preserve life, and to save you all in the 
years of famine. Haste and go to my 
father, and say to him, “Thus saith thy 
son Joseph, ‘God hath made me lord of 
all Egypt ; come down to me, and thou shalt 
dwell in the land, and be near me, thou and 
thy children, and all that thou hast, and 
I will maintain thee.’” 

And he fell upon his brother Benjamin’s 
neck, and wept ; and he kissed all his brothers 
and wept with them. 

11. And they went up out of Egypt, and 
came to Jacob their father, and told him, 
“Joseph is yet alive, and he is governor over 
all the land of Egypt.” And Jacob’s heart 
fainted, for he believed them not. But when 
he saw the waggons which Joseph had sent 
to carry him to Egypt, his spirit revived, 
and he said, “ It is enough : Joseph my son is 
yet alive ; I will go and see him before I die.” 

Lesson XLVUI. 

A STORM SONG. 

shrouds scudding helm thousand 

hatches tempest desert whelming 

shriek pitiless terrible guiding 

1. The clouds are scudding across the moon ; 
A misty light is on the sea ; 

The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tone, 
And the foam is flying free. 
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2. Brothers, a night of terror and gloom 

Speaks in the cloud and gathering roar; 
Thank God ! He has given us broad 
sea-room, 

A thousand miles from shore. 

3. Down with the hatches on those who sleep ! 

The wild and whistling deck have we : 
Good watch, my brotl icrs, to-n ight we’] 1 keep, 
While the tempest is on the sea ! 

4. Though the rigging shriek in his terrible 

grip, 

And the naked spars be snapped away, 
Lashed to the helm we’ll drive our ship 
In the teeth of the whelming spray ! 

5. Hark, how the surges o’erleap the deck ! 

Hark, how the pitiless tempest raves ! 
Ah ! daylight will look upon many a wreck 
Drifting over the desert waves. 

G. Yet, courage, brothers ! W e trust the wave, 
With God above us, our guiding chart ; 
So, whether to harbour or ocean-grave, 

Be it still with a cheery heart. 

• — Bayard Taylor. 

Lesson XLIX, 

Silt THOMAS MORE. 

eighth poring college scholars 

grown lawyer quarrel naughty 

I. He lived a long time ago, before 
Australia was known, in the days of Henry 
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the Eighth of England. I should like to 
tell you about him, because he was one of 
the best men that ever lived, and it is by 
reading about such men that we, too, learn 
how to be good. 

2. When lie was a boy he was bright and 
eager to learn. You must not think, however, 
that he was always poring over his books. 
He was as full of fun and play as you are, 
but at the same time he loved his books, 
and, when he went to college, his cleverness, 
his gentleness, and his quick wit won him 
many friends. Among them were the greatest 
scholars of that time. 

3. Then he came to London and studied 
very hard, for he wanted to be a lawyer. 
When he married, he taught his wife to love 
books and music, and, when children came, he 
taught them too. He had such a kind heart 
that his children could not help loving him. 
He romped with them, joined in all their 
games, and laughed with them at the tricks 
of their pet monkey. 

4. After a time King Henry heard of him 
and made him one of the chief men in the 
land. And this did not make him proud, for 
lie wished above all things to do right and 
help the king to rule wisely. 

5. Most of his time he now spent at the 
King’s court, away from liis children whom 
he loved dearly. But they wrote him letters, 
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and one of His daughters, Meg, wrote such 
clever letters in Latin, that lie often showed 
them to his learned friends. 

6. But a quarrel arose between him and 
the king, and More had to give up his post. 
He thought that what the king wished him 
to do was wrong, and More was a man who 
never feared to do right. He was not afraid 
of the king, and Henry had grown hard and 
cruel. 

7. So More was cast into prison and was 
told that he must lose his life. His daughter 
Meg came to see him. She threw her arms 
about his neck and cried as if her heart 
would break. All she could say was, “ Oh, 
my father ! Oh, my father 1” 

He did all he could to cheer her. 

“Do not grieve,” he said, “ for if I die, it 
will be by God’s will.” 

8. She turned to go, hut she came back 
again and kissed him many times, still 
weeping bitterly. 

Then the day came for him to die. He 
was not afraid. When he laid his head upon 
the block, he put his beard aside. 

“This lias done no wrong,” said lie, “ why 
should it suffer ?” 

So he died, gentle and brave to the last. 

How far that little candle throws his beam s / 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

— Shakespeare. 
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Lksson L. 

AS CUNNING AS A FOX. 


trail equally 

straight opposite 

scent feigned 


outwitted 

frozen 

sneaked 


1. The fox is a kind of dog. It has a 
long, sharp-pointed muzzle, a long body, 
short thin legs, and a bushy tail. But no 
dog was ever as cunning as a fox. So clever 
a hunter is he and so full of tricks, that 
from the earliest times he has been called 
“ the wily one.” 

2. How artful he is in putting the hounds 
on a false trail! He will return upon his 
steps, jumping from side to side, while 
the hounds follow straight as an arrow. 
Sometimes he will leap into a stream, or 
mingle with a flock of sheep, to throw the 
dogs oft’ the scent. 

3. An American fox once got away by 
running along the top rail of a fence. 
Another led the dogs to the top of a steep 
hill, and then, going down on the opposite 
side a little way, he lay flat, pressed close to 
the ground. 

4. The dogs in their wild rush passed over 
him, and were far down the slope before they 
found out how Master Fox had outwitted 
them. 

5. In hunting for himself he is equally 
clever. He has been known to swim toward 
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some ducks with a tuft of grass in his mouth, 
so as to hide his head 

6. Once a fox was caught in a poultry 
yard. He feigned to be dead, and let himself 
be dragged by the farmer into a field close 
by. The farmer thinking he was dead, gave 
the body a kick and left it there. 

7. Master Fox lay quite still, until the 
man had gone. Then he rose up, shook 
himself, and sneaked away, none the worse 
except for a few bruises. 

I will tell you one other story — a very old 
one — of the cunning of the fox : 


8. A bear once met a fox in the forest. 

“ W here did you get that fish ?" asked the 
bear. 
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“ I stuck ray tail into a well down yonder 
where the manfolk dwell, and let the fish 
hang on to it,” said the fox. 

“ Could’nt I get a fish to hang on to 
my tail ?” asked the bear. 

9. “ Thou couldst never endure what I 
endured,” answered the fox. 

“ Pooh !” growled the bear, “ Do you think I 
cannot endure what you endured, old fool fox?” 

“ Yes, yes, grandfather,” said the fox with 
a cunning smile ; “ thou also mayest stick 
thy tail into the manfolk’s well and try. I 
will show thee the way.” 

10. So the fox led the bear to a well, and 
said : 

“ See, grandfather, here is the well where 
I caught my fish.” 

11. So the bear stuck his tail into the 
water. The fox skulked about to see what 
happened. Now the weather was very cold, 
and in a short time the bear’s tail was frozen 
fast. When the fox saw this he shouted : 

“Come hither, manfolk, with your bows 
and spears. There is a 
bear in your well.” 

12. So the people 
came running with their 
bows and spears; and 
when the bear saw them, 
he got up with such 
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haste that his tail snapped off and remained 
in the ice — and that is how it is that bears 
have no tails. The fox, laughing to 
himself, sprang into the forest and crept 
under the branches of a fir tree. 


The evil that men do lives after them. 

— Shakespeare. 

Lesson LI. 

THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 

roast carriages apron comfort 

goose benumbed sputtered disappeared 

bought bundle beholding delightful 

1. It was very cold ; it snowed, and was 
beginning to grow dark, and it was the last 
night of the 3 r ear, too — New Year’s Eve. 

In the cold and darkness, a poor little girl 
was wandering about the streets with bare 
head and bare feet. 

She had a pair of slippers on when she 
left home, but what was the good of them? 

2. They were very large, old slippers of 
her mother’s, so large that they fell off the 
little girl’s feet, as she ran across the street, 
to get out of the way of two carriages 
which came rushing along at a great rate. 
One slipper was not to be found, and a boy 
ran off with the other. 

3. Thus the little girl wandered about 
bare-footed, with some matches in an old apron, 
whilst she held a bundle of them in her hand. 
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No one had bought any matches of her 
through the whole day — no one had given 
her a single penny. 

4. Hungry, and blue with cold, the poor 
little girl crept along, the large flakes of 
snow covering her yellow hair, which curled 
round her face ; but it gave her no comfort 
to think of that. 

5. In a corner between two houses, she 
found shelter. Curling herself up, she drew 
her poor little feet, which were red and blue 
with cold, under her as well as she could ; 
but she was colder than ever, and dared not 
go home, for, as she had sold no matches, 
her cruel father would beat her. 

6. Besides, it was cold at home, for they 
lived just under the roof, and the wind blew 
in, though straw and old rags had been 
stuffed into the large cracks. 

Her little hands were quite benumbed with 
cold. Oh ! how much good one match would 
do, if she dared but bike it out of the bundle, 
draw it across the wall, and warm her fingers 
in the flame. 

7 . She took one out and drew it across 
the wall. How it sputtered and burned ! 
It burned with a warm, bright flame, like 
a candle, and she bent her hand round it : it 
was a wonderful light. 

It seemed to the little girl as if she were 
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sitting before a large stove, in which the fire 
burned brightly, and gave out much comfort 
and much warmth. 

8. She stretched out her feet to warm 
them, too ; but the flame went out, the stove 
disappeared, and there she sat with a little 
bit of the burnt match in her hand. 

Another was lighted ; it burned, and where 
the light fell upon the wall, she could see 
through it and into a large room. 

9. There the table was covered with a 
cloth of dazzling white, and with fine china, 
and a roast goose was smoking upon it. 

10. But what was still more delightful, 
the goose sprang down from the table, and, 
with a knife and fork sticking in its back, 
came towards the little girl. 

Then the match went out, and she saw 
nothing but the thick cold wall. 

11. She lighted another; and now she 
was sitting under the most beautiful Christ- 
mas tree. It was larger than those she had 
seen at Christmas through the windows of 
rich people. 

Hundreds of candles were burning among 
the green branches, and beautiful pictures, 
such as she had seen in the shop windows, 
looked down upon her. She stretched out 
both her hands, when the match went out. 

12. She drew another match across the 
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wall, and in the light it threw around, stood 
her grandmother, so bright, so gentle, and so 
loving. 

“ Grandmother,” the little girl cried, “Oh 
take me with you. I know that you will 
disappear as soon as the match is burnt out, 
just like the warm stove, the roast goose, 
and the Christmas tree.” 

13. She quickly lighted the rest of the 
matches that remained in the bundle, for she 
wished to keep her grandmother with her as 
long as possible ; and the matches burnt so 
brightly that it was lighter than day. 

Never before had her grandmother appeared 
so beautiful and so tall, and, taking the 
little girl in her arms, she flew high, high 
up into the heavens, where was neither 
cold, nor hunger, nor fear, for they were 
with God. 

14. But, in the corner between the two 
houses, in the cold morning air, lay the little 
girl with pale cheeks and smiling lips. 

She was frozen to death during the last 
night of the Old Year. The first light of 
the New Year shone upon the dead body 
of the little girl, sitting there with the 
matches, one bundle of which was nearly 
used up. 


Too swift- arrives as tardy as loo slow. 

— Shakespeare. 
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Lesson LIL 


LUCY CRAY. 


inoor 

comrade 

lantern 

minster 

plied 

faggot 

blither 

wanton 

roe 

wretched 

powdery 

disperse 

g^uide 

furlong 

hawthorn 

lonesome 


1. No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew : 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a cottage door. 

2. You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

3. “To-night will be a stormy night*: 

You to the town must go ; 

And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through tko snow.” 

4. “ That, father, will I gladly do I 

Tis scarcely afternoon — 

The minster clock lias just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon.” 

5. At tliis the father raised his hook, 

And snapped a faggot-band ; 

He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 
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G. Not blither is the mountain roe : 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

7. The storm came on before its time : 

She wandered up and down ; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb. 

But never reached the town. 

H. The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

9. At daybreak on a hill they stood, 

That overlooked the moor ; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 

1 0. They wept, and turning homeward, cried, 
“ In Heaven we all shall meet !” 
When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 

I l . Then downward from the steep hill’s edge 
They tracked the foot-marks small ; 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall. 

12. And then an open field they crossed, 
The marks were still the same : 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost, 
And to the bridge they came. 
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13. They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank — 

And further there were none. 

1 4. Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

— Wordsworth, 

Lesson' LIII. 

THE MUSICIAN AND THE OLD SOLDIER. 

Part I*. 

idea violin poodle hurried 

attic fiddler mattress linden-tree 

1. Years ago, on a beautiful summer day, 
you might have seen thousands of people 
streaming out of Vienna into the green 
country. It was a feast day, and happy 
smiles were on everybody’s face. They 
walked about, or played games, or rested on 
the grass under the shade of the trees. 

2. In the crowd was a poor lame old 
man. He had been a soldier and had fought 
bravely for his country ; but in a groat battle 
a cannon-ball had hurt one of his legs. 
So, to make a living, he took to playing the 
violin, of which he had been fond as a boy. 

3. He was not a good player, but he did 
his best to give pleasure to those who heard 
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him. “ If they do not give for my music,” 
thought he, “they may hike pity on my 
snow-white hair, my lame leg, and my old 
patched coat.” 

4. So he sat down under a tree by the 
way-side and began to play his little pieces. 
Close by him sat his old poodle, which he 
had taught to go round with his hat, into 
which many a penny had been cast by 
kind-hearted folk. 



5. But to-day 
the people 
passed by, 
laughing and 
chatting gaily, 
and the hat re- 
mained empty, 
they but 

i/ 

given one look 
at the old tid- 
ier, his sad face 
might have touched their hearts. His last 
penny had been spent in buying new strings 
for his fiddle, and he was very hungry and 


weak, and did not know where his next 


meal was coming from. 

G. As the old man played, he glanced sadly 
at the happy crowd, and the sting of pain 
entered into his heart. To-morrow he must 


starve upon a straw mattress in his little 
attic room. The poodle was really better off 
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than he ; he could always pick up a bone 
for an evening meal. 

7. It was now late in the afternoon. 
Many of the crowd were returning home, 
and still no penny had fallen into the hat. 
His hope was as near setting as the great 
sun in the sky. 

8. He had no idea that there stood not far 
from him a gentleman who, for some time 
past, had been listening to his playing and 
who was now looking at him with deep pity 
in his eyes. 

9. The old man, weary and hopeless, at 
last sat down on a stone and covered his 
lace with his hands. The gentleman standing 
under the linden-tree saw him wipe the tears 
away with his rough hand. He then hurried 
across and handed tlie player a gold piece, 
and said : 

“ Lend me your fiddle for a short time.” 

10. The aged man looked up, full of wonder 
and thanks, and then handed the fiddle to 
the stranger. It was not such a bad fiddle. 
The gentleman tuned it as clear as a belt. 

“Friend,” said he, “you take the hat 
round whilst I play.” 

11. Then he began to play in such a 
wonderful manner that the old man looked 
up at his fiddle, as if to ask where it had got 
its beautiful tones, and why it lent them to 
the stranger and not to him. 
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Lesson LIV. 

THE MUSICIAN AND THE OLD SOLDIER. 

Part II, 

snarled service charity breathlessly 

violinist circle silently emperor 

1. Yes, the old fiddle was played now as 
it never had been played before. It was 
all song, and every note found its way to 
the heart. Sometimes it sang with joy, 
sometimes with deep sorrow that moved to 
tears. 

2. The people no longer thought of 
going home. They stood still and listened 
breathlessly to the wonderful things the 
stranger played. The circle of listeners 
increased ; even the carriages of great people 
stopped and swelled the throng. 

3. The old soldier took round his hat. 
The coins rained into it — gold, silver, copper. 
All gave something, even the hardest heart 
being touched with pity. The poodle snarled, 
perhaps for pleasure, or perhaps because be 
thought it his work to hold the hat. 

4. At length the hat was full and the old 
man had to empty it. But the stranger 
played on, and moved the hearts of the 
people so greatly that it was again tilled 
to overflowing. 

5. The eyes of the stranger beamed with 
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delight, and he played so that the crowd 
became still as death and then burst out into 
a storm of cheering. Again he played, and 
the stillness deepened until one could hear 
the beating of one’s own heart. 

6. By degrees it grew cold, and the 
stranger began the song “ God save the 
Emperor,” which every Austrian knows and 
loves. Every hat and cap flew off, and the 
delight of the people became so great that 
soon thousands of voices joined in the song. 

7. Then suddenly the player put the violin 
into the hands of the old soldier and, taking 
his hat, went away before the old man could 
say “ God bless you, sir.” 

8. u Who was that ?” cried the people, as 
they crowded round the soldier. 

“ I do not know,” answered he, “ but God 
has sent him to help me. Without him I 
should have had to starve.” 

9. Then a gentleman stepped forward and 
ssid, “ I know him well ; it was the great 
violinist Alexander Boucher, who has been 
in Vienna for some days, and has used his art 
here in the service of charity. Let us not 
forget his example.” 

10. He then raised his hat, and went on, 
“ Boucher played to-day for this poor soldier 
whom we all forgot,” 

Once more the coins poured into the hat 
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and then the gentleman cried : “ Long life 
to Boucher !” and the people sent up cheer 
after cheer. 

11. Hot tears rolled down the cheeks of 
the old soldier, and he prayed silently to 
himself, “ Master, do thou reward him.” 
And so the crowd broke up and each went 
to his home, happier for having helped a 
poor neighbour. But the happiest of all 
were the old lame soldier and the great 
violinist. 

— Prom the German. 


My strength is as the strength often 


Because 

imj heart is pare. 

— Texxysox, 


Lesson LV. 



THE KOALA* 


clatter 

cackled 

slug 

dingo 

clambering hurrah 

splendid pea-rifle 

quivered koala 

relation female 

tormentors 

effect 

opossum 

weapons 


1. There they go !” cried Malcolm. 

They had been clambering up the rocky 
side of a gully after a flock of blue jays ; 
but the birds, frightened by a rolling stone, 
had circled round, and were now alighting on 
a high tree on the other side of the creek. 

O 
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2. u Let’s after 
them,” shouted all 
the boys ; but Mal- 
colm’s father was hot 
and tired, and wanted 
to rest. “ Plenty of 
time, you lads. See, 
the jays are having 
some fun over there.” 

“ What are they 
doing ? They are all 
on one branch, and 
making a great clat- 
ter.” 

“ I know,” said 
Malcolm, “ they are 
making fun of an old night-owl.” 


3. “Well, we can go over and share the 
fun ; but don’t make much noise.” 


So, carrying their guns carefully, they 
followed Mr. Harley over the creek and up 
the rocks at the other side. The birds were 
still keeping up their noise, and seemed to be 
enjoying themselves. 

4. Malcolm was the first to reach the top. 

“ Hurrah ! ” he shouted. “ It’s a native 
bear.” 


The boys were soon at the foot of the tree. 
The bear, as he is wrongly called, was awake 
and crawling along the branch, slowly and 
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sleepily, to get away from his winged 
tormentors. They still cackled loudly, and 
flapped their wings in his face. 

5. “ I wonder if we could catch him 
alive,” said one. 

“ He is too high for that,” said Mr. 
Harley, “ and it seems a pity to shoot the 
poor creature. He does no harm, and is not 
of much use.” 

“ The skin makes a splendid little rug,” 
pleaded Malcolm. All the boys begged to 
he allowed to have a shot, and after a time 
Mr. Harley gave way. 

G. “ Aim at his head,” said he ; “a slug 
from your pea-rifle, Jack, may put him out 
of pain.” 

Four shots were fired without effect ; then 
Jack managed to hit him fair in the head. 
The bear gave a strange cry, quivered, lost 
his hold, and fell to the ground with a thud. 

7. After lunch they set to work to skin 
him. He was about two feet long, of a grey 
colour, with patches of white. The skin is 
not easy to take off, and, as they wished to 
keep the claws, the skinning took them more 
than an hour. 

Mr. Harley, in the meantime, told them 
what he knew of the koala. 

8. “He is not a bear at all, although 
lie looks like one. He is really a near 
relation of the opossum. 
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“ As you might guess from the smell of 
the animal, lie lives mostly on the leaves 
of the gum-tree. Sometimes, however, he 
makes a meal of insects or birds’ eggs. 

9. “During the day time he sleeps, 
clinging to a branch. At night he wakes 
up and searches for food. He will venture 
far out on the branches to get the young 
leaves, of which he is very fond. Although 
he is clumsy on the ground, he often travels 
a good distance during the night. 

10. “ The female carries her young on her 
back, the little one holding on with its claws. 
The strong claws enable the koala to climb 
with great ease. He is quite at home on the 
highest tree, and seems to be quite happy, 
even in a gale, when the wind rocks his 
perch about in a way that would frighten 
anything but a born climber. He has no 
weapons to defend himself with against 
dingoes or eagles. His only safety lies in 
his colour, which is very like the trees in 
which he lives.” 

11. The skin was at length removed, and 
the party, in high spirits, made for home. 


The childhood shows the man 
sis morning shows the day. 


—Milton. 
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Lesson LVI. 

WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, 

Part I. 

paved fortune garret advice 

starved usual vessel ill-natured 

1. Once upon a time there lived in England 
a poor boy, who had no father and mother to 
watch over him and to love him. The only 
tiling he had in the world was a cat, and of 
her he was very fond. 

2. This boy was called Richard Whitting- 
ton. Having no friends, he had come up to 
London to seek his fortune. London streets, 
he had been told, were paved with gold. 
Alas ! he found them only deep in mud and 
hard with stones. 

3. After wandering about a great deal and 

O O 

being nearly starved, he was taken into the 
house of a merchant named Fitz warren. 

4. In this house he would have lived very 
happily, if it had not been for the cook, who 
was very ill-natured, and who would beat 
him with a broom, and make him turn the 
spit on which was the roast meat. 

5. He was given a room in the garret, in 
which to sleep, which was overrun with rats 
and mice. But Dick had brought his dear 
cat, and the cat soon drove away the rats 
and mice. 
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6. Now it happened that, soon after this, 
the merchant had a ship ready to sail with 
goods of many kinds, which were to he sold 
in distant lands. It was usual at that time 
for a master to ask his servants if they would 
like to venture their little savings in the 
same vessel, and so give them a chance of 
turning their money over and adding to their 
stores. 

7. All the servants in Mr. Fitzwarren’s 
house gave something, and the master asked 
Dick what he would put in the ship. But 
poor Dick had nothing save his pussy-cat, 
and rather than not have some share in the 
venture, hut with tears in his eyes, he gave 
up his cat, on the advice of Alice, the 
merchant’s daughter. 


Children, obey your parents. 
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Lesson LYII. 

WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 

Part If. 

roughly treatment adventure blackamoor 

chime mayor receive exchange 

brute arrived cargo bargained 

1. Now the cook was very angry at the 
kindness shown to poor Dick by Alice, and 
she treated him more roughly than ever, and 
sneered at him for having sent his cat to sea. 

2. At length Dick could bear this harsh 
treatment no longer, and he made up his 
mind to run away and try his luck elsewhere. 
So he packed up his few things in a bundle, 
and started off one morning, never stopping 
until he got into the fields, where there were 
no houses. 

3. Then he sat down on a stone, and 
thought how lonely he was, and how badly 
he had fared. While he was thus thinking, 
the bells of a certain church began to ring, 
and their sound, borne on the breeze, seemed 
to say to him : 

“ Turn again, Whitt-ing-ton, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of Lon-don.” 

4. With the chime of the bells the same 
words would come again and again into his 
mind. He tried to laugh, and began to cry. 
And still the bells rang on : 
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“ Turn again Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 

5. He shook his head and stood up, and 
took a few steps along the road. Lut he 
had not gone far, when he heard the bells 
again calling out : 

O O 

“ Turn again Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 

6. Then lie laughed through his tears, and 
said to himself, “ Lord Mayor of London ! 
That is a strange notion ; but after all Mr. 
Fitzwarren was kind to me, and so was 
Mistress Alice, and perhaps I can bear the 
ill-nature of the cook, if I have the thought 
before me that I shall be Lord Mayor of 
London and ride in a coach.” 

7 . So Dick walked back by the way he 
had come, and got into the house before the 
cook came downstairs. 

Now this was the first news that came to 
his ears that morning. The ship, richly 
laden, had entered the port amid ten 
thousand cheers from the sailors and the 
folk on shore. 

8. And the sailors told of strange 
adventures among the blackamoors. Among 
other things they told how the black king 
received them gladly, and how they ate 
and drank with him from cups of pure 
gold. 

9. One day, they said, when healths 
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11. So the captain sent a sailor to the 
ship, whilst a second dinner was being got 
ready. The sailor soon caught the puss, 
tucked her under his arm, and arrived at 
the palace in time to see the swarm of rats 


were going gaily round, they were amazed 
to see swarms of rats rush forth, and seize 
upon the goodly cheer. 

Oh, cried the king, “ what sums I 
would give to rid me of these vile brutes !” 

10. Now when the captain and sailors 
heard this, they remembered Dick's cat, and 
told the king of it. 

“ Bring the beast to me,” said he, “ and if 
it be, as you say, I will lade your vessel with 
gold dust in exchange for it.” 
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rush in to eat up the second meal that had 
been served up. 

12. Now when the eat saw and smelt the 
rats, whisk she went out of the sailor's arms, 
and away she rushed upon the rats, and 
nipped and killed them one after another, 
whilst those who saw her, and had time, fled 
to their holes like the wind, 

13. The king laughed and kicked his feet 
about, and clapped iiis hands, and was so 
delighted that he said he must and would 
have the beast, even if it cost him half his 
kingdom. 

14. So he bargained with the captain to 
buy all the rest of the ship’s cargo, hut in 
payment for the cat he gave ten bags all full 
of the finest gold dust. 

Lesson LVIII. 

WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 

Part ITT. 

church jealous treasure scullion 

splendour marriage hobnailed overwhelmed 

1. The captain then took leave of the king 
and, having a fair wind, set sail for England, 
and after a good voyage arrived safely in 
London. This was the news that reached 
Dick when lie returned to his master's house, 
and now as he heard it, he began to think 
that the bells had spoken truly. 
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2. J. he cook wsis jealous and told her 
master that all this treasure was too much 
for a poor scullion. But the master was a 
good man, and he said, “ God forbid that I 
should rob the boy of a single penny ; he 
shall have all the gold dust to the last 
pinch.” 

3. Then he sent for Dick, but the boy 
said, " T have only hobnailed boots, I 
cannot go into the parlour.” But he had 
to go, and his master was very kind, and 
told him all the truth about his good 
fortune. 

4. Poor Dick was overwhelmed with his 
good luck, and wanted the master to take 
half of it; but Mr. Fitz warren said, “No; 
it is all your own ; but I will advise you how 
to use it.” 

5. Now Dick was so kind-hearted that he 
made a present of some of the gold to his 
fellow-servants, and to the captain and sailors 
of the ship. He did not even forget the 
cross-grained cook. 

G. After this Mr. Fitzwarren sent for a 
tailor, and had Dick dressed like a gentleman, 
and told him he was welcome to live in bis 
house until he should have one of his own. 

7. When his face was washed, and his hair 
combed, and ho was dressed in good clothes, 
he looked a very handsome fellow ; at 
any rate, Miss Alice thought so. And 
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indeed, at the end of three year’s these two 
had grown to love each other so much, that 
Mr. Fifczwarren consented to their marriage. 
There was a great feast after the wedding, to 
which the poor as well as the rich were 
asked. 

8. History tells us that Whittington and 
his wife lived in great splendour, and were 
very happy. The bells were right : he was, 
indeed, thrice Lord Mayor of London, and 
was knighted by the king. 

9. He often gave great feasts to the jxx»r ; 
be built a church, and added a college to it, 
and paid the fees of poor scholars. 


Lesson LIX. 

THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL. 

prig squirrel doubtless disgrace 

sphere deny wisely occupy 

The mountain and the squirrel, 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter “ Little 
prig;” 

Bun replied : 

“ You are doubtless very big ; 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
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And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place ; 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry ; 

I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talent differs, all is well and wisely put ; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 

— Ii. W. Emerson*. 


Lesson LX. 
THE BUSH FIRE, 


Part I, 


orange orchard waratah youngsters 

spanking level flannel homestead 


1. “ A letter from Uncle Will, mother !” 

“ Bring it here, dear.” 

2. We two, Ruth and Sam, stood by 
eager to know what was in it. For a long 
time we had been hoping that Uncle Will 
would ask us to his place. It was more than 
a hundred miles away, right in the bush, 
with mountains all round; We had never 
been far from the city, and the thought 
of going to Uncle Will’s put us in a great 
flutter. 
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3. “ Pack the youngsters off to me,” 
wrote Uncle, “ and let them stay till after 
Christmas. It will be hot enough and dry 
enough here, but it will be better than 
Sydney.” 

4. In a few days we were ready, and 
placed, with our little bags, in a second-class 
carriage. Mother kissed us a great many 
times through the window, and bade us be 
very careful. The guard, she said, would 
tell us when to get out. When we started I 
saw the tears in her eyes, and we cried a bit, 
too ; but, as the train rattled through the 
suburbs, we forgot our tears, and danced 
about from one window to the other, eagerly 
watching houses, trees, and fields, as they 
seemed to fly past us. 

5. Here was a great orange grove and 
there an orchard, with bright green leaves ; 
and further on fields full of cattle and horses. 
Then we took to watching the birds— 
magpies and laughing-jackasses, with swarms 
of little tilings that the train frightened out 
of the grass. There never was such a time ! 
The sun shone brightly, and all the fields 
'. v e r e g reen > ail( i we had heaps of cake and 
fruit in our basket. 

(>. Then we clanked noisily over a long 
bridge, and standing on the seat, we had 
a peep of a pretty’ river. In a few minutes 
we were toiling up a hillside through high 
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cuttings, with lovely trees growing in cool 
gullies, and beautiful flowers in every cranny 
of the rocks. We knew the names of some 
of them : that great, stiff, red flower was 
the waratah, and that white patch was a 
wild garden of flannel daisies. 

7. But the train rushed on, and we gazed 
at deep gullies and dizzy -looking cliffs. What 
joy it would be to clamber about there, 
getting ferns and hunting for birds’ nests ! 

8. By and by we grew tired and fell 
asleep, and knew nothing more until the 
guard pulled us out. We were still rubbing 
our eyes, when a big man with a long beard 
came up and lifted us in his arms and kissed 
us. It was Uncle Will, who, for all his 
bigness, looked very kind and gentle. 

9. We were soon wide awake. Uncle had 
a buggy with two horses waiting for us 
on the road. He let us both sit in front 
with him, and he gave me the reins to hold 
whilst he lit his pipe. I felt very proud, 
though the horses did not seem to need much 
driving. 

10. When Uncle took the reins, he 
whipped them up, and we went along at 
a spanking rate. In a short time the road 
turned down a valley. On one side was a 
clean cut rock ; on the other was a creek 
shaded by huge trees and beautiful tree- 
ferns. 
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11. Steeper and steeper became the road, 
and the sides of the valley seemed to close 
in upon us. In one of the bends of the 
road we came upon a strange animal, which 
hopped away on its hind legs. 

“ A wallaby,” said U ncle. 

12. The road now became more level, but 
it still went through the bush. We had to 
pick our way through the trees, and some- 
times we jolted over logs. 

13. “ Here we are I” And a swarm of 
gleesome dogs darted out from somewhere, 
and with much barking and tail-wagging, 
welcomed us to Old Man Valley. Through 
the trees we saw the homestead, a cluster 
of buildings on the edge of the creek we 
had just passed. There was a little orchard 
with a rough post-and-rail fence around 
it. The house and some curiously shaped 
rocks behind were draped with creepers. 

14. Aunt Marian and Cousin Don, who 
is older than I am, came out to meet 
us. We were very tired, but a good tea 
soon made us feel better. In the evening 
I walked out with Don, and planned what 
we were going to do next day. As we were 
coining back we saw a bright light on the 
hillside. 

15. “A bush fire !” said Don ; but he did 
not seem to give much heed to it. It was 
miles away, and had only just begun, I 
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thought it a very pretty sight, and before 
we went to bed, it looked still prettier; for 
we saw the flames leap up to the branches of 
a high tree, which in a few minutes looked 
like a red-hot poker. 


He who feeds the ravens 
Will give his children bread. 

— Cowper. 


Lesson LXI. 


THE BUSH FIRE 
Part II. 


stable crayfish pigeon 

huddled galloping anxious 

fury basin furry 

charred blacken holiday 


whirring 

screeching 

smouldering 

spluttered 



1. We were up with the birds. It was 
hot and hazy ; smoke from the fire hung 
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lazily over the mountains. We had an early 
breakfast, and then went down the creek for 
a picnic. What fun we had climbing down 
wet rocks, slipping into pools, and catching 
crayfish with pronged sticks ! Cousin Don let 
me have a shot at a pigeon ; the gun kicked 
a good deal, and the pigeon Hew away with a 
curious whirring noise. Don laughed, and 
said I might hit a haystack in time. 

2. We were deep down ; rocks and trees 
seemed to shut us out from the world. 
About midday we could tell by the rustling 
of the trees overhead, that a strong wind had 
sprung up. 1 saw Uncle look up several times, 
and at last he said we had better get home. 

3. So we climbed up the rocks, puffing 
and panting. On the top we could hardly 
hear our voices for the wind, which roared 
among the trees, and made the highest of 
them bend before it. Leaves and branches 
flew about, and the air was full of smoke, 
which made our eyes water. 

4. “ We are in for a big fire,” said Uncle 
Will. “ With this wind it will travel like a 
race-horse.” 

Black clouds were racing past, rolling and 
tumbling over each other, Don ran up the 
hill behind the house and looked round. 

5. “The wind will carry it past us,” he 
said ; but I could see that he and Uncle were 
anxious. 
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“ The gale may die down towards evening,” 
replied Uncle. 

6. Instead of that, it raged more and 
more, and seemed to come straight for the 
house. Suddenly the fire rose out of a 
gully, and caught in the dry bush on the top 
of a ridge about two miles away. It was 
dreadful to look at. It shot along like a 
flash of lightning. Great tongues of flames 
darted forward like a snake when he springs, 
and licked up the leaves of the highest trees 
with their hot breath. The hissing and 
crackling rose far above the boom of the 
wind. 

7. “ If this lasts we shall have to go,” 
I heard Uncle say. And then Don went to 
the stable and brought out several horses ; 
two were put in the buggy, and two were 
saddled and tied up to the fence. 

“ Can we not fire the bush around us ?” 
asked Aunt Marian. 

8. “ The wind is too strong for that. We 
can only hope that it will pass over the 
house. There is no grass to burn, and the 
roof is of iron. Anyhow we cannot stay 
here ; we should be choked with smoke.” 

9. He had hardly spoken when Don ran 
towards us, and pointed to the hills on the 
other side of us. There, too, were smoke 
and flames. We were ringed round with 
fire. 
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“ Quick ! there is not a moment to lose 1 ” 
cried Uncle Will. 

10. Aunt Marian ran into the house to 
get a few things ; then we were all huddled 
in the buggy — Aunty, Ruth, the servant, 
and I. Uncle and Don jumped on their 
horses, and, with hardly a look behind us, 
we went off as fast as the horses could go. 
I was too frightened to see much ; but 
I know that Aunt Marian must have been 
a wonderful driver. 

11. As we came nearer the fire, the air 
became hot and the smoke became stifling. 
Uncle and Don had ridden ahead, and were 
now out of sight. Suddenly they came 
back, galloping like wild things. 

“ Back ! back ! the fire will be on us in 
a minute. Our only chance now is in the 
creek.” 



12. As he spoke a mob of Uncle’s cattle 
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broke out of the bush and rushed madly 
down the slope of’ the gully. They nearly 
upset us. Wild animals were fleeing, too, 
in crowds ; wallabies hopped by in scores ; 
and hundreds of birds went screeching down 
the wind. 

13. At length the ground became so 
rough that the horses were of no further use. 

“Let them go,” said Uncle Will, “they 
will have to fight for themselves, poor 
brutes.” 

14. So we scrambled down, the roar of the 
fire ever following us. At length we reached 
a wide stretch of water, called the “ Basin,” 
on one side of which was a high cliff, in 
which was a sort of cave. In this we took 
shelter. If the smoke did not choke us, we 
should be safe from the flames. 

15. Night soon came upon us, and with it 
came the fire. We sat silent in the cave and 
watched its fury. I am only a boy, so I 
cannot find words to tell you about it rightly. 
The rush of the wind was awful ; but more 
awful still were those leaping tongues of 
flame, darting this way and that, and scorch- 
ing whole acres at a time. Great lengths of 
burning bark and millions of glowing leaves 
were whirled away amid the rolling clouds. 
The heat drove us further into the cave. 
The beasts of the woods — opossums and 
bears — crept in and sat among us, their 
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hearts beating loudly within their furry coats. 

16. The lirst blast of flame was soon past 
us, and then the fire seized on the trunks of 
mighty trees, and the sight was grander than 
anything I had ever seen. All night long 
we watched these giant masts of flame. Now 
and then one of them would fall with a crash 
like thunder, scattering far and wide a shower 
of blazing splinters. Once a tree fell right 
over the cliff into the “ Basin,” where it 
hissed and spluttered, and nearly choked us 
with bitter smoke. 

17. Towards morning the wind fell, but 
Uncle would not let us leave the cave for 
fear of falling trees. Several hours passed 
before it was thought safe for us to leave our 
hiding-place. Even then, it was no easy 
task to climb up the creek, for it was full 
of charred and smouldering logs, and the 
whole hillside was covered with heaps of 
hot white ashes. 

18. Would there be a home to go to ? No 
one asked the question, but I knew they 
were thinking of it. AVe walked very slowly, 
keeping a sharp look-out for falling trees 
and branches. 

19. “Thank God!” cried Uncle, “the 
house is safe ! ” Yes, it was untouched, 
although the creepers had been blackened 
by the heat. The stable and all the out- 
houses, however, were in ruins ; yet we had 
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much to be thankful for, and no one as yet 
thought of what other losses there might be. 

A strange beginning for our holiday, was 
it not ? 


Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie; 

JL fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

— Herbert, 


Lesson LXIL 
SPRING, 

cuckoo shepherd 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s plea- 
sant king ; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance 
m a ring, 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing : 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 
The palm and the may make country' houses 

gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all 
day ; 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay — 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo 1 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our 
feet, 

Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit ; 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet : 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 
Spring, the sweet Spring I 

— T. Nash. 
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Lesson LXIIL 

THE LAUGHING JACKASS, 

shags approach intently cormorant 

plunged truly rarely chorus 

lizard tempted beautifully astonishment 

triumph example reptile ancestors 

1. It was very cool and still in the river, 
for the sun had not yet risen. Shreds of 
mist still floated round the hill-tops ; there 
was no ripple on the water except that made 
by our oars. Our voices were echoed back 
by the high cliffs on either side ; but we did 
not talk much, for we did not wish to 
frighten the birds. 

2. On some rocks near the bank were 
seated several shags. They had had good 
fishing, it seemed; one, indeed, was in the 
middle of his breakfast, and was struggling 
with a huge perch, big enough to choke 
anything but a cormorant. 

3. “What’s that?” said Tom, pointing to 
a bird that sat on a bough overhanging the 
water. Tom was a little fellow who had 
never been in the bush before. 

“ Oh, that’s a kingfisher,” replied Frank. 

“ Stop rowing,” I said, « and watch him.” 

4. The kingfisher was looking so intently 
at the water that he did not notice our 
approach. 

“ Look !” cried Tom. 
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5. As he spoke the 
bird darted from his perch 
and plunged 
into the 
water. In a 
moment he 
was back 


again, shaking his wings, and holding a 
little fish in his mouth. He is the king of 
all fishers, truly : he rarely misses his prey. 
How patient he is, too ; he will sit for 
hours, watching every movement of the water. 

6. Just then from a tree atxjve us there came 
a chorus of the strangest sounds. Ou-a, ou-a, 
ha, ha, ha ! The rocks repeated the sound, 
until the valley seemed full of laughter. 

No wonder Tom was startled. He looked 
round in astonishment, half expecting to see 
a wild man of the woods. 

“ Jackasses,” said Frank ; (< in that red 
gum.” 

7. Again and again, they burst into peals 
of laughter, until one was tempted to ask 
what the joke was. They begin the day 
with a laugh and end it with a laugh, and at 
odd times you may hear them splitting their 
sides at new jokes or old ones done up again. 
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8. “Now, have a look at the kingfisher 
and the goburra together. They ought to 
belike each other, for they are relations.” 

The boys could not see a likeness. The 
goburra is brown and white, and much larger 
than the kingfisher; and the kingfisher is 
beautifully coloured with green and blue. 

9. ** Their heads and beaks seem rather 
alike,” at last said Frank. 

“ Yes, and they sit much in the same 
way on a branch. The goburra is really a 
kingfisher, only he has changed his mode of 
life. Perhaps fish were scarce where his 
ancestors lived ; so, being a wise bird, lie took 
to living on insects, grubs, mice, lizards and 
even snakes. Indeed, most of the kingfishers 
in Australia have followed his example. 
When fish are scarce, they do not despise 
insects and lizards.” 

“ Have you ever seen a goburra catch a 
snake ?” asked Frank. 

10. “Once,” I replied. “I was walking 
along a bush road one day when I saw a 
goburra dart down from a tree upon a black 
snake, which was wriggling across the road. 
It was a great fight. The reptile hissed and 
writhed, and tried to strike the bird with his 
fangs. But the goburra was too quick. He 
peeked the snake on the head and cuffed him 
with his wings, until at last the snake lay 
motionless. 
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11. “To make sure of his prey, thegoburra 
grasped it in his powerful beak and, flying up 
a good height, dropped the snake to the 
ground. This was repeated several times. 
\\ hen the reptile was dead, he was carried 
off in triumph to a tree and devoured.” 

“ That is why we are not allowed to shoot 
the laughing jackass, I suppose,” said Frank. 

12. “Yes, for they not only kill snakes, 
but they are said to warn us when snakes 
are near. The sight of a snake always makes 
them laugh, I suppose.” 

“Last year old John found a nest in the 
bush. He cut down a gum-tree, and in the 
hollow' of one of the branches was a goburra’s 
nest. The eggs were nearly two inches long, 
and white in colour.” 


Lay by, like ants, a little store, 

For summer lasts not evermore 

Lesson LXIV. 

THE MILLER OF THE PEE. 
envy doffed quoth 

1. There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee ; 

He worked and sang from mom till 
night, 

No lark more blithe than he ; 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be : 
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“ I envy nobody ; no, not I, 

And nobody cares for me I” 

2. ** Thou’rt wrong, my friend,” said old 

King Hal, 

“Thou’rt wrong as wrong can he ; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

I’d gladly change with thee. 

And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 

While I am sad, though I’m a king. 
Beside the river Dee ?” 

3. The miller smiled and doffed his cap : 

“ I earn my bread,” quoth he ; 

“ I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three ; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay ; 

I thank the river Dee, 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn 
To feed my babes and me.” 

4. “ Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the 

while, 

“ Farewell! and happy be ; 

But say no more, if thou’dst be true. 
That no one envies thee. 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 

Thy mill my kingdom’s fee. 

Such men as thou are England’s boast, 

O miller of the Dee.” 


— Mack at 
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Lbsson LXV. 

OUT WEST. 

Part I. 

snrabs squatter vegetables conduct 

hutches rabbit pollard warren 

oats bunny telegraph delicate 

1. In some countries boys keep rabbits 
in hutches, and feed them on thistles and 
other green stuff. They are so careful with 
them, too. Bunny’s feet must not get wet, 
and he must not eat or drink anything that 
would hurt him. 

2. But out in the West — in the land of 
the Lachlan and the Darling — what a change 
has come over the rabbit ! There he swims 
the rivers and climbs small shrubs and lean- 
ing trees, where at times you will see him 
among the branches, like a furry bird. 

3. More than thirty years ago, we were 
told, a gentleman in Victoria turned out a 
few rabtrits, hoping they would increase and 
give him some sport. For two or three 
years they seemed to do badly. It was 
thought that they had died out, but suddenly 
the gentleman’s vegetables began to go. 
Bunny was thriving only too well 1 

4. Out here the rabbits are not only in 
hundreds, but in thousands and millions. A-t 
times you may see them so thick that the 
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whole country seems moving. They are 
generally brown, but some of them are black 
and a good many yellow, and sometimes 
a white one, with pink eyes, is found. 

5. They eat everything green — vegetables, 
erops, grass. When these fail, they eat 
salt-bush and cotton-bush, and even the bark 
of the trees. 

6. Little wonder that the squatter hates 
them ! They are the great pest of the West. 
Shooting has little effect in keeping them 
down, so many other plans have been tried. 
Sometimes a trail of poisoned oats or pollard 
is laid, and the rabbits follow the trail until 
all the poisoned food is eaten. 

7 . In some places a wing is put on one of 
the long netted wire fences. The rabbits, 
when they coine, in search of water, to the 
wire fence, follow it until they are blocked 
by the wing fence. Just at the corner, 
however, there is left an opening which 
allows the rabbits to get in, but not to 
get out. This conducts them into a wired 
yard, where as many as a thousand have 
been found in the morning. 

8. Another plan is to poison the water 
which they drink. The rabbits are allowed 
to go freely to a dam for some time. Then 
the dam is fenced round with wire netting, 
and holes are dug outside and filled with 
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poisoned water. Round one of these dams 
have been found as many as 70,000 rabbits. 
Think of the hutches such a number would 
want, and the thistles that would be needed 
to feed them ! 

9. The pity is that many beautiful birds 
are also killed by the poisoned water. 
Turkeys and parrots are becoming rarer and 
rarer in the West, 


10. If a warren lies below the level of any 
water near at hand, it can often be flooded 
out. I saw a terrier, which used to stand 
over the warren and watch the bubbles, that 
told that a rabbit was making its 
way out. As soon as bunny 
appeared, the terrier gave one snap, 
and bunny’s skull was broken open. 

11. In 1896 the heat-wave killed 
vast numbers of rabbits, which, after 
all, are rather stupid and delicate 
creatures. In hot weather they will 
seek any shelter they can get, often 
lying in the shadow of a telegraph 
pole. But they are too weary to 
move with the shadow ; they may 
get up for a moment, but the fierce 
heat has got into their brains, and 
H so, after turning round once or 
twice, they fall dead in a 

^ long liue - 

™ — Thomas Ewing. 
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Lesson LXYI 

OUT WEST. 

Part II. 

drought mallee enliven myall 

trench enclosed fodder hateful 

1. The plants of the West are all hardy. 
How else could they live ? Drought and 
heat kill all the weak and delicate ones. 
Many have pretty flowers, yellow and white 
and pink in colour ; but their stems are hard 
and their leaves narrow. 

2. To me the most wonderful thing was 
perhaps a “ mallee scrub.” Father tells me 
that in the south-east of South Australia 
there is a great sea of “ mallee,” which covers 
a tract of 9,000 square miles. 

3. “ The ‘mallee’ is something like a bushy 
willow, the stems growing close together like 
reeds, so close that there are often ten or 
twelve in a square foot of ground. They 
grow as much as fourteen feet high 
without a branch, and when a road is cut 
through a scrub of this kind, it looks like 
a deep trench, or as if enclosed with high 
walls.” Nothing can be more dreary than 
such a scrub. Nothing else grows there but 
the hateful “ mallee,” and there are few birds 
or living things to enliven the scene. 

4. In the more open parts grow thousands 
of pretty white daisies, and a great many 
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different kinds of salt-bush, which is used for 
fodder. Even the myall is used for feed. 
The myall if? beaten down with a wire flail ; 
the leaves fall to the ground, and the 
famished sheep greedily devour them. 

5. Then there is the “ rolly-poly,” a little 
green prickly shrub. In dry weather it 
conies away from the roots ; the wind blows 
it along until, meeting others of its kind, it 
is rolled into a ball. It is very odd to 
see these huge balls rolling before the wind, 
getting bigger and bigger, and looking like 
hay-stacks on the move. 

6. By and by they may be stopped by 
a fence ; sand and loose earth are blown 
against them, and so a nice slope is made, 
by which the rabbits get over the fence into 
the field. The “ rolly-poly,” then, is the 
friend of the dreaded rabbit. 

— Thomas Ewing, 

Lesson LX VI I. 

A HAPPY LIFE. 

U rider the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat — 

Come hither, come liither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 
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Who doth ambition shun. 

And loves to live i* the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with wliat he gets — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

— Shakespeare. 


Lesson LX VIII. 


THE MUSICIANS OF BREMEN. 


lute 

guest 

glimmer 

finished 

hearth 


inquired 

soup 

lodging 

counsel 

examine 


satisfied 

agreed 

direction 

commence 

dreadfully 


stumpy 

proposal 

resolved 

henroost 

belaboured 


X. A man had an ass who for many a long 
year had carried sacks to the mill, but whose 
strength was now so worn out that he was 
no longer fit for work. The man thought of 
cutting off his fodder, but the ass, seeing 
that an ill wind was blowing, ran away and 
took the road to Bremen, 

2, Ci I can be a town-musician,” thought he. 
Before he had gone far, he found a hound 
lying on the road and yelping. 

“ Why do you yelp so r inquired the ass. 
u Because I am old and grow feebler every 
day, and can no longer go to the hunt, my 
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master wanted to kill me, so I took to my 
heels ; but how can a poor fellow like me 
make a living?” 

3. “ I tell you what,” said the ass, “ I am 
going to Bremen to become a town musician ; 
go with me to be one of the band. I will 
play the lute and you shall beat the drum.” 

The hound was satisfied and they went on. 
Before long they spied a cat sitting by the 
wayside and making a face like a rainy day. 

4. “What’s the matter?” asked the donkey. 

“ How can one be merry when one’s neck 

is in danger ?” answered the cat. “ Because 
I am well up in years and my teeth have 
grown stumpy, and because I like sitting by 
the fire better than chasing mice, my mistress 
wanted to drown me. So I took myself off ; 
but I am at my wit’s end. Where can 
I go?” 

5. “ Go with us to Bremen ; you are a 
good hand at night music ; you can become 
a town musician.” 

The cat consented and went with them. 

Then the three fugitives passed by a house, 
before the door of which a cock sat and 
crowed with all his might. 

6. “ You make a mighty crowing,” said 
the ass. “ What’s amiss ?” 

“ The fact is,” said the cock, “that, because 
guests are coming to-morrow*, my mistress 
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wishes to make soup of me. Tomorrow I 
shall lose my head ; so now I am crowing at 
the top of my voice.” 

7 “ Pooh I you red-head,” said the ass, 
“go rather with us to Bremen, where you 
will find something better than losing your 
head. You have a good voice and when we 
make music together, it will be a treat to 
hear.” 

8. The cock agreed to the proposal. 

But they could not reach Bremen in one 
day, and came to a wood where they resolved 
to spend the night. The ass and the hound 
lay down under a great tree ; the cat and the 
cock settled themselves in the branches, the 
cock at the top where he felt safest. Before 
he went to sleep, he looked round in all 
directions, and saw a light shining in the 
distance. He called out to his companions 
that there must be a house not far off. 

9. “We had better set out then,” said the 
ass ; “ for the lodging here is but poor.” 

So they set out towards the light, and saw 
it glimmer clearer and liecome larger, until 
at length they came to a well lighted robber’s 
den. The ass being the tallest, approached 
the window and looked in. 

10. “ What do you see ?” asked the cock. 

“ What do I see ?” answered the ass ; “ a 

table spread with good eating and drinking, 
and robbers sitting round at their ease.” 
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“ If we were only 
there 1” sighed the ass. 
11. The four took counsel together how 
they might chase the robbers away, and at 


“ That would 
be the sort of 
thing for us,” 
said the 
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last hit on a plan. The ass was to place his 
forefeet on the window, the hound to jump 
on the donkey’s back, the cat to climb on the 
hound, and the cock to perch on the head 
of the cat. When this was done, they 
commenced, at a given signal, to make music 
together. The ass brayed, the dog barked, 
the cat meowed, and the cock crowed ; and 
then with a clatter of broken glass they burst 
into the room. 

12. The robbers, startled by this horrible 
screaming, thought it could be nothing less 
than a ghost, and fled in the greatest terror 
to the forest. Then the four companions 
placed themselves at the table and ate as if 
they had been fasting for a month. 

13. When they had finished, they put out 
the light and sought a sleeping place, each 
after his own taste. The ass lay down on 
the dung heap, the dog behind the door, the 
cat on the hearth on the warm ashes, and 
the cock repaired to the henroost. Being 
tired after their long journey, they were 
soon fast asleep. 

14. When the robbers saw that the light 
was out and everything seemed quiet, the 
leader, ashamed of being frightened, sent one 
of his men to examine the house. The man 
found all quiet and, wishing to get a light, he 
went into the kitchen, and, taking the fiery 
eyes of the cat for glowing coals, he held out 
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a brimstone match to them. But the cat, 
who did not understand the joke, sprang at 
his face and scratched him. 

Id. The robber, dreadfully frightened, ran 
behind the door, but the dog sprang up and 
bit him in the leg. In the vara, the ass gave 
him a good kick with his hind foot, and the 
cock, roused from his sleep by the din, called 
out “ Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 

16. As fast as he could, the robber ran to 
his captain. 

“ Alas !” said he, “ in the house there sits 
a horrible witch. She puffed at me and 
scratched me in the face with her long finger. 
At the door stands a man with a knife who 
stabbed me in the leg, and in the yard there 
lies a black monster who belaboured me with 
a wooden club ; and on the roof there sits the 
judge who cried — ‘Bring hither the thief!' 
Then I made off as fast as I could.” 

17. From that time the robbers never 
came near the house ; and our four musicians 
were so pleased with it, that they did not 
want to go further. 

— Prom the German or Grimm. 


.STe that studieth revenge , heepeth his 
own wounds green. 


•—Bacon. 
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Lesson LXIX. 


HUNTING BY MOONLIGHT. 


haunt ascend descended various 

pouched notches confined entirely 


1. When the moon had 
risen well above the trees, 
we got our guns and, with 
our two dogs, went down a 
bush track that led to a 
valley-flat, where grew a 
number of tall gum-trees. 
We had not gone far when 
the dogs began to bark 
under a small tree. A 
dark object was seen among 
the leaves. One of the 
party fired, and down came 
a beautiful flying squirrel. 

2. Now this pretty animal 
is not a squirrel at all, nor can it fly in the 
true sense of the word. It can only 
descend in the air. When it wishes to 
ascend a tree, it has to run up the trunk 
like an opossum or a native bear. The 
skin on each side of the body has grown 
out, so as to form a kind of web between the 
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hind and front leg ; and it is by means of 
these webs that the animals takes its flying 
leaps. 

3. Having hidden our squirrel, we descended 
to the flat. There the walking was easy, for 
many of the trees had been cleared away. 
Those that remained had grown to a great 
size, and we knew that they were a favourite 
haunt of opossums. 

4. Every country boy knows how r to 
“ moon ” an opossum. You find your tree, 
and then step backwards, to get the branches 
between your eyes and the moon. In so 
doing you may trip over a log or fall into a 
hole, and, if you are a careless shooter, your 
gun may go off and hit somebody. 

5. The blacks hunt opossums in various 
ways. They do not wait for the moon; 
their keen eyes are quick to see marks and 
scratches which white men never notice. 
They can nearly always tell whether the 
opossum is at home. Having found a tree 
in which one is hiding, they climb up with 
wonderful cleverness, sometimes cutting 
notches to place their feet in, and tapping 
every now and then to find the exact spot 
where the opossum is lying. When the 
animal is hauled out, it is not long before he 
is thrown, skin and all, on the fire, and eaten 
half raw, 
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6. We do not eat opossums ; we hunt 
them only for their skins, which make 
beautiful warm rugs. 

Now you know that the opossum, (the 
flying squirrel too,) is a pouched animal like 
the kangaroo ; that is, the mother has a sort 
of pocket in which she carries her young 
until they are out of their baby stage. Such 
animals are confined almost entirely to 
Australia, and that is one of the reasons 
why this country seemed so strange to our 
fathers. It is true, pouched animals used to 
live in the old world, but that was long ago, 
thousands of years ago, in fact ; they all died 
out, and now we find them only in our own 
country, and if you boys go on shooting .os 
much as you do, they will soon die out in 
Australia too. 

7. Well, we “ mooned ” and shot about a 
dozen that night ; and one of us, whom we 
called the “ butcher,” had a busy time 
skinning them. He laid hold of one that 
was only wounded, and got well bitten and 
scratched for his pains. 


The heart— the heart that’s truly blest 
Ts never all its own; 

No ray of glory ligh ts the breast 
That beats for self alone. 


-=-Ei,(Za Cook. 
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Lesson LXX. 

WHAT TO EAT AND WHAT NOT TO EAT. 
human climate support muscles 

1. In England it is very cold in winter, 
and snow lies on the ground. The days are 
often gloomy, and even in summer time it 
is not so warm. But here in Australia there 
is plenty of sunshine, and a good deal of hot 
weather. 

2. In a cold climate more meat is needed 
than in a warm country. People in Australia 
eat much more meat than is good for them. 
Less meat would be better — with more 
vegetables and ripe fruit, which are good for 
the blood. 

3. Every one should know that the human 
body is made up of different parts. There 
are the bones which support the body, and 
act like a frame to keep it together. Then 
under the skin are the muscles or flesh, by 
means of which we use our limbs and move 
about. There is also the blood which keeps 
on flowing through the body all the time, 
when we are asleep and when we are 
awake. 

4. People who wish to be well and hearty. 
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should be careful what they eat and drink. 
They must not always keep to the same 
thing day after day, as the body is in need 
of changes in the food. 


5. If we did not take any trouble about 
our health we should become ill, and perhaps 
not live a long time. But health is the 
greatest of all blessings, and we should be 
thankful to feel strong and active. 

6. When much meat is eaten, the skin 
becomes harsh and dry. Boils often form 
and break out in various places on the body. 
This is because the blood gets out of order. 
As soon as vegetables and good fruit are 
used instead of some of the meat, the blood 
quickly becomes pure again. 

— De. Philip SIubkett. 


Guard well thy th oughts ; 

Our thoughts are heard in Heaven. 


Lesson LXXI. 

A SHEARING-SHED. 

shearing ceaseless collies sinewy 

hustled remedy gracefully depended 

l. Clouds of brown dust and ceaseless 
barking of dot{s ! Shearing has commenced 
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at Walga Station. The yards are packed 
with sheep, round and fat and woolly ; the 
poor things pant and bleat under the iron 
roof, yet they are glad to have escaped from 
the yap and bite of the nimble collies. 

2. The shearers, sinewy, sunburnt men, 
have taken their stands along the shearing- 
board. Everything is in order ; the floors 
are clean and smooth ; and small “ tram- 
ways,” with baskets for the fleeces, 
are laid, ready to run the wool up to the 
wool-tables. The “ tar-boys ” are joking 
behind ; but soon they will be as busy as 
they can be. 

3. Suddenly a bell rings 1 Each shearer 
grabs a sheep by the hind legs and drags it 
from the pen on to his part of the floor 
Placing its head across his knee, he begins, 
to ply his shears as if a life depended on his 
speed. Click ! click ! go a hundred pair of 
scissors, and soon all along the line, the 
golden fleeces fall gracefully on the floor. 
Four minutes pass and then the “ ringer,” or 
fast man of the shed, gives the last nick, 
and straightens his back and cries ** Wool !” 
whilst the wondering sheep is hustled naked 
into the pen. 

4. In another minute or two cries of 
“ Wool ! wool !” are heard from one end of 
the shed to the other, and the sweating 
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shearers are seen pouncing upon fresh victims. 
Now and then you will hear the cry of 
“ Tar 1” when a piece of the sheep’s skin has 
been nipped off by some hasty or careless 
shearer. The same remedy is used, if he 
happens to slice off a bit of his own hand. 

5. When the “ ringer ” had done twenty- 
five, it used to be the custom for all hands 
to stop for a smoke ; but the custom, I am 
told, is dying out. Yet at intervals a 
“ spell ” is allowed, for shearing sheep is not 
the easiest work in the world. 

6. In the meantime the “ tar-boys” or 
pickers-up have been gathering up the fleeces 
and wheeling them to the wool tables, where 
the sorters are hard at work. When the 
wool has been classed, it is packed tight in 
bales, and is then ready to be sent to 
market. 

7. At six o’clock shearing ceases, and the 
sited is deserted, except for a few boys, who 
are left to sweep the floors. 


Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots. 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind, deeds are the fruits. 









